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P. CONACHER & CO., 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
HUDDERSFIELD; ano /8, Feet Srt., Dusuin.: 


(THE OLD FIRM.) 
Perfect Mechanical, Pneumatic Lever, & Tubular Pneumatic Actions 
ARTISTIC VOICING. 


SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FREE ON APPLICATION. 











Testimonial from Signor REMIGIO RENZI First Organist at St. Peter’s, Rome. 


“Invited by Sir Herbert Oakley te visit and to play upon the new Organ at the English Church, built by 
Messrs. Peter Conacher & Co., of Huddersfield (England), I have fotnd that the Instrument is most valuabie 
for gece a of mechanism, for spontaneity of touch, for excellence of the foundation stops, for sweetness 
of the reeds, and for thejequal pressure of the wind. 

“In these qualities the above-mentioned Organ is not on y among the best to be found in Romie, but 
eeems to me one of the best built in our days. : 

‘* REMIGIO RENZI, 
“First Organist of the Yatican Basilica (St. Peter's). 
“Professor of the Organ and of Harmony in the Academy of St. Cecilia, Rome. 
“Rome, February 8th, 1894,” 














OONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALBSS, 
THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by E. J. Hopkins, Mus. Doc. 
Part 1.—Hymns. Part 2.—Chants. Part 3—Anthems. Separate or in One Volume, 
Words and Music. Crown 8vo, Parts1,,and 3, Cloth, 58.; Cheap Edition in Staff or Tonic Sol-fa 
” 0 Demy $vo. Part1. Cloth, 5s. .Parts2and3. Cloth, 5s. Staff Notation only, 
” Medium 16mo. Parts 2and 3, Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; boards, 7? Staff or Tonic Sal-ta Notation, 
Words Only. Complete vol. Parts 1, 2, and 3 in various bindings, from 8d, to rcs, 


THE CONGREGATIONAL MISSION HYMNAL, 
A New Hymn and Tune Book for Mission and Week-night Services. 
Containi i . Edi . 3 RRETT, D.D. Harmoni i JosEPH 
aes. Perini sractet ie rn ab: Bad ca ng at prices from 1d, t> o% ASSES Sie J BARNBY. 
CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMNAL, : 
‘A New Hymn and Tune Book suitable for sunday schools Bands of Hope, and Special Services for Children and Young People, — ‘ 
Containing 500 Hymns: Edited by G. S. BARRETT, D.D. Harmonies revised by Sir JosarH BARNBY, 4 
Published with and without Music, at prices from 34. to 4s. 

| »» Selections of Hymns on Sheets for Special Services are provided at is. net per 43 

: 4A) communications tor complete Price Lists, or with Order and Remittances, should be sent to the Manager, Mr, Hy T 
' PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON STREET, F.¢, 
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Organs for Sale or ire. 


—a—r TO 


2 new Two-Manual Organs, containing 30 stops 
and 21 stops; Just upon new Two-Manual 
Chamber Organ, 15 stops, with a very elaborate 
case with Satinwood panels; 3 second-hand 
Two-Manual Organs, 22 stops, 14 stops, and 
8 stops; 1 One-Manual Organ. 





ORGANS BUILT to any SPECIFICATION, and CONSTRUCTED 
on the MOST IMPROVED PRINCIPLES 
of HIGH CLASS WORK at LOW PRICES. 
Tuners sent to all parts of the Kingdom. Estimates, 
Specifications, and Price List sent free. 








NICHOLSON & LORD, 
@rgai BHuilders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL ; 


And 748, atid Street, Sydney, Australia. 
Organs built with eine Tracker Action, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatic Transmission Action, on the latest 

and most approved principle. 


EOE 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, En- 
largements, Repairs, etc., sent free. 





A. MON K’°S Organ Works, ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 


550a, HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. | 
ORGAN STUDENTS 


SHOULD TRY 


RUMMENs’s Organ Pedal 


FOR 


Attachment pianofortes. 


With Pedals according to Resolutions of R.C.0. 








AWARDED MEDAL OF HONOUR 
At the International Inventions Exhibition, London, 1885. 


EQUAL TO ORCAN PRACTICE. 
Testimonials from all the chief Organists of the Day. 
GUARANTEED NOT TO INJURE PIANO. 


H. J. RUMMENS, 47, Church Rd., Brixton. 





First-class Tuners sent to all parts of the Country. 


CHORAL MARCHES. 


SOOOHOOOOOOOOOOOS 


“Saviour, Blessed Saviour.” 
By Ernest H. Situ. 2d. 


“ March On, Mareh On.” 


“i CHARLES DARNTON. 2d. 





“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 44, Freer Street, 
Lonpon, EC. 





WADSWORTH & BRO, 


Organ BWuilders, 





85, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 


And at 181, UNION STREET, ABERDEEN. | 


Specifications and Esti:nates for New Organs, | 
Reconstructions, and Repairs sent on 
application free of charge. 


@RCANS CONSTRUCTED ON A PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR 
PNEUMATICS, AND ON THE ELECTRIC SYSTEM. 


TUNINGS CONTRACTED FOR IN ANY PART OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


@@ SEVERAL GOOD SECOND-HAND ORGANS FOR SALE. 


NICHOLSON & CO., 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 











(Hetablished 50 Years.) 





Organs Constructed with Tubular 
and other Improved Pneumatic Actions. 





Specifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimo rials | 
sent fost free on application. 





GOLD MEDAL 


ae Bradford Pies Art and Industrial Exhibition, 1882. 


LESSONS" 


JAMES CONACHER & SONS, 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
Bath Street and Rook Street, Huddersfield. 





Organs built with Tracker, Tubular, 
Lever-Pneumatic, and Electro- 
Pneumatic Actions, 
Speciality—Colonial Organs. 


EstTimaTES, SPECIFICATIONS, AND TESTIMONIALS SENT POST 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


Please address all Communications in full. 


TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING@. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT CONCERTINA 


is the best for training the voice; it excels all other musical 








| instruments; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 


are not the least of the many advantages it possesses. 





_LACHENAL & CO.’S NEW MODEL 


CONCERTINAS 


| can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
| to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys ix 


| Treble, tuner, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral music. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 
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By Special Appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. POPULAR HYMNS SET TO FESTIVAL MUSIC. 
NORMAN BROTHERS & BEARD, By E. MINGHALL. 
ORGAN BUILDERS, NORWICH, 


Refer with pleasure to some of the principal Organs built by them 
in Nonconformist Churches. 





Very Suitable for Anniversary Services. 








HALIFAX: KING CROSS ROAD WESLEYAN CHAPEL. a 
LIVERPOOL: WELSH CALVINISTIC CHURCH. Be, "Seldire eee Aree 

LONDON : DR.STEPHENSON’S CHILDREN’S HOME, BONNER RD 

LONDON: BAPTIST CHURCH, N. FINCHLEY. No.2. “The Son of God goes forth to War.” 
GLASGOW: MARYHILL U.P. CHURCH. Third Edition, 2a. 

NORWICH: 8T. MARY’S BAPTIST CHAPEL, 

NORWICH: NEW CITY CHAPEL. Ne. 3, “All Glory, Laud, ‘and Nenour, 

NORWICH: CALVERT STREET CHAPEL. ee Se, BES 

CAMBRIDGE: ST. ANDREW’S BAPTIST CHAPEL. No.4. “ Brightly Gleams our Banner.” 

PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA: CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. Third Edition, 2d 

PENZANCE: BIBLE CHRISTIAN CHAPEL. 

IPSWICH: TURRET GREEN BAPTIST CHURCE. No. 5. “Stand up, stand up for Jesus.” 2a. 
SHREWSBURY: SWAN HILL CHAPEL. 

BOURNEMOUTH : WEST CLIFF TABERNACLE. No. 6. “| heard the Voice of Jesus say.” 

WISBECH, CAMB8,: FREE METHODIST CHAPEL. Third Edition. (Sol-fa, 1.) Male 

NEWMARKET; CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL. “NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
BEXLEY, KENT: CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL, 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





POPULAR ANTHEMS FOR CHURCH USE. 


No. 1. “Come, Let us Join our Cheerful Songs!” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 14d, 
No. 2. “Trust in the Lord with all Thine Heart.” By Artuur Berripce. Price 1}d, 

No. 3. “Holiest! Breathe An Evening Blessing.” By Frank Maitianp. Price 144, 

No. 4. “Rock of Ages.” By Cuas, Buxton Grunpy. Price 14d. 

No. 5. “O be Joyful in God.” By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. Price 144. 

No. 6 “Fear not, O Land.” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By ArtHur Berrivce. Price 14d. 

No. 7. “Holy, Holy, Holy.” By W. Wricut. Price 14d, 

No. 8& “There were Shepherds.” (Prize Christmas Anthem.) By W. Wricut. Price 14d. 

No. 9. “He is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By J. P. Arrwater. Price 14d 


No. 10. “O Lord, | will Praise Thee.” (Prize Anthem.) By Ortanpo A. Mansrieto, Mus. Doc. Price 14d. 

No. 11. ene the Lord thy God,” (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By W. Henry Maxrietp, Mus. Bac. 
rice I 

No. 12. Mees Hail the Power of Jesu’s Name.” (Prize Anthem.). By Ernest H. Smatu, F.R.C.O 
rice 1 

No. 13% Benedic te Omnia Opera. (Prize Setting.) By Grorcr H. Evy, B.A, Price 1}d. 

No. 14. Let us now go even unto Bethlehem. (Christmas Anthem.) By Bruce Steane. Price 1}. 

No. 15. “Christ is Risen.” (Prize Easter Anthem.) By James Lyon. Price 14d. 

No. 16. Saviour, Blessed Saviour. (Prize Choral March.) By Ernest H, Smirn, F.R.C.O. Price 2d. 

No. 17. Three introits. By Ernest H. Smirtn, F.R.C.O,, and E. Minsuatt. Price 13d. 

No. 18. Let the Earth bring forth Grass. (Prize Harvest Anthem.) By Arrnur Barrivce, 24. 

No, 19. ‘‘March On, March On, Ye Soldiers True.” (Vocal March.) By C. Darnton, 2d. 

No. 20. “Praise ye the Lord.” (festival Anthem.) By Ernest H. Suirn, F.R.C.O. 2d. 

No. 21. “The Lord’s Prayer.” (For Congregational Use.) By A. W. Fretcuer. 14d. 

No. 22. “Assist us Mercifully, O Lord.” By (. Rayzeicn Vicars. 144. 

No. 23. Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem. (Harvest or General Use.) By C. Darnton. 2d. 

No. 24. “Behold | Bring You Good Tidings.” (Christmas.) By Artur Berrioce. 2d. 

No. 25. “Who is this so Weak and Helpless?” By E. Minsuatt. 2d. 


“The Nonconformist Musical Journal ” Office, 44, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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‘ Professional BWotices. 
ISS EDITH HANDS, Holder of Parepa-Rosa 
Scholarship, "R.A.M, For Concerts, Oratorios, and “ At- 
Homes,”—Address, 23, Burgoyne Road, Harringav, N. 





M 4DAME MINNIE JONES (SOPRANO). For 


Oratorios, Church Solos, Concerts, etc. — 30, Fairant 
Avenue, Wood Green, N, 





R. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Basso Profundo).— 
“Mr, Alexander Tucker is the possessor of perhaps the 

finest basso-profundo voice among English vocalists. He was in 
excellent voice, singin *Rock’d in the Cradle of the Deep’ with 


remarkable power.”—Zhe Sketch, May 27th, 1896.”—“ St. Audries,” | 


Enfield, N. 
R. ARTHUR WILLS (BARITONE). For 


Oratorios, Miscellaneous Concerts, and “ At-Homes.”—1, 
Greencroft Gardens, 


R. F. J. KARN, Mus, Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 
Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus, T.C.L., gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUSTICS, etc., and prepares for Musical 
Examinations. Latest successes: MUS, BAC. DURHAM FINAL 
and FIRST EXAMS., 1896, 1895, 1894, and all previous years; 
FIRST MUS. BAC. CAMBRIDGE, 1896; A.R.C.M., 1896; FINAL 
and FIRST MUS. BAC. OXFORD, 1895 and 1896; F.R.C.O. 
and A.R.C.O., July, 1896; MUS, BAC, CAMBRIDGE; MUS. 
BAC. LUNDON; MUS. BAC, DUBLIN; L.R.A.M. (Composition 
and Pianoforte); L. Mus, and A. Mus. L.C.M,; Mus. Bac. and 
Mus, Doc., Toronto; Gold Medallists ; L.T.C.L., July, 1896, and 
A.T.C.L.; Senior Local, R.A.M. and R.C.M. Special and individual 
attention given to Correspondents, Upwards of 359 Diplomas 
and Degrees and several Gold Medals gained by pupils.—Terms 
moderate.—Address, 70, Park Road, Haverstock Hill, London, 











R. ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc., 
T.U.T., F.R.C.O., ‘L.Mus. LCM., L.I.CL., Torquay 
(Author of “The Student’s Harmony”) prepares by Correspon- 
dence . all Musical Exams. Over 30 successes annually, MSS. 
revised, 





MUS. BAC. 
' Preliminary Arts. 
First Mus. Bac. and Final Mus. Bac. 


OXFORD, CAMBRIDGE, DURHAM, LONDON, 
Preparation by correspondence by a Graduate in Arts of Oxon. 
and London, and_ two well-known graduates in Music. The 
system cmployed is thoroughly individual, ensuring to each can- 
didate the closest care and attention. eak subjects receive 
special help.—t or terms, successes, etc., address, Mr. J, Charleston, 
K.A., Worcester House, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


OR CHOIRS, SINGING CLASSES, etc —Send 
One Shilling for Sample Parcel of Effective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate 

Station Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers. 











RGANISTS, etc, wanting specimens of good, 
popu ar, yet easy Church Music, send address to J. H. 
Maunper, “San Remo,” Bromley, Kent, 


ANTED. — ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 

for the Congregational Church, Newbury. Salary for a 

capable man, £40 per annum. — Apply, Fk. L. Staples, Bridge, 
Newbury. 


VESPER TUNE. 


(Prize Composition.) 
By W. HENRY MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. 
Printed on Thick Cards, in both Notations, 
PRICE ONE PENNY, 
A Setting of the Lord’s Prayer 
for Congregational Use. 
By E. MINSHALL. 
Stiff Cards, One Penny each. 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, F.C. 














READY SHORTLY. 


SONGS FOR CHURCH AND HOME. 
No. 1.—SUN OF MY SOUL. W. Henry MAaxrie.p, Mus. Bac. 
Ne. 2.—O COME, YE WEARY HEARTED. Cwuarves Darnton, 
No. 2—GLORY TO THEE, MY GOD, 1 HIS NIGHT, 

James Lyon, 
ONE SHILLING EACH, 
44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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LONDON COLLECE OF MUSIC, 


Incorporatep 1892] Founded 1887. [Lumitep, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOR EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS IN 
PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL MUSIC. 


PaTRON - - - + + = + = - His Grace the Duke or LEEDs. 





BOARD OF EXAMINATION :— 
HortonAttison,Esq.,Mvs.Doc.Dublin, Mus. Bac.Cantab.,F.R.A.M. 
. H. Loncuurst Esq., Mus. Doc. Cantuar., F.R.C.O, 
_ Watter H. Sanester, Esq., Mus. Doc. Oxon. 
A. J). CaLpicott, Ksq., Mus.Bac.Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G, Aucustus Hoimes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
F. J. Karn, Esq., Mus. Bac. Cantab., Vice-Principal. 


EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London and at 
3800 Provincial Centres in April next, when Certificates will 
be granted to all successful candidates without restriction to age. 

Syllabus and Forms of Entry can be obtained of the Secre- 
tary, who will supply all particulars. The last day for entry is 
March rsth, 

_ Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
Competition in accordance with the printed Regulations. 

Application for the Formation of New Centres should be 
made to the Secretary, who will furnish all necessary information. 

T he Diplomas granted ayes College are Associate (A.L.C.M.), 
Associate in Music (A.Mus. L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), Licen- 
tiate in Music (L. Mus. L,C.M.)., and Fellowship (I.L.C.M.), 
Regulations on application. 

In the Educational Deperneht, students are received and 
thoroughly trained under the best Professors at Moderate Fees, 


; T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 
WORKS BY GEO. SHINN, Mus.Bac. Cantab. 


NEW CANTATA FOR THE SPRING. 
CANTATA FOR FEMALE VOICES, Easy ard Effective, suitable for 
Entertainments by Girls of Sunday Schools or Ladies’ Chora! Classes. 


THE QUEEN OF MERRY MAY. 


A Choral Scene representing the Crowning of the May Queen. 
Containing Solos, Duets, and Choruses (in two parts only). Can be 
performed with or without action and special dresses, 
Staff Notation, 4s. ; Sol-fa edition, 6d. 
‘Every teacher of school singing should get a copy.” 
SPECIAL NOTICE TO TEACHERS OF SINGING. 
Specimen Copies of the above work will be sent post free pal 
short time only) on the following terms: O.N., 6d.; So!-‘a, 3d.— 
Address to Geo. Shinn, 234, Stockwell Road, Brixton, S.W. (not 
to Publishers). 


ORATORIOS, suitable for Concert-room or Church. 
The following works contain many effective Solos and Choruses of 














mderate difficulty, and will take about an hour-and-a-half to perform. 


THE CAPTIVES OF BABYLON. 


Price 2s. Paper Boards, 2s. 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Sol-fa, 1s. 


LAZARUS IN BETHANY. 
Price 2s. Paper Boards, 2s, 6d. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Sol-fa, 1s, 

‘¢ Mr. Shinn has the happy knack of writing popular music, which is 
at the same time holes good, and free from serious difficulcies. 
This, his latest work, will find seouptaace amongst Choral Societies and 
Cour-sh Choirs. The chorusesare bold and effective. The so.o-wiiting 
is me!odious, and well suited to the words, The quartet ‘ Blessed are 
the dead’ is really charming.”—Nonconformist Musical Journal. 

Orchestrai parts published to both works. 
L ‘ HART & CO., 22, Paternoster Row. 
ONDON) SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 57, Ludgate Hill 





“Indispensable to every well-equipped Choir.” 





Complete and Revised Edition, 


BRISTOL TUNE BOOK 


The complete book will amply repay careful examination 
by organists and choirmasters owing to the wealth of 
special tunes and metres contained therein, specially 
adapted to congregational psalmody. 


In Old Notation and Tonic Sol-fa 
from 3°. 6d. upwards. 





W. CROFION HEMMONS, Publisher and Proprietor, Stephen 
Street, BRISTOL. 









Choirs Supp'ied at Special Rates. 
fo Sa. 
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WE very heartily wish all our readers a happy and 
prosperous New Year. 





We wish to thank many of our readers, who, in 
renewing their subscriptions, have very kindly ex- 
pressed their continued appreciation of the Journal. | 
Our aim is to make it interesting and practically | 
useful to organists, choir-members, and all who | 
love good church music, and it is cheering to us to | 
know that we have in some degree attained that | 
end. If any of our friends can suggest any ideas by | 
which the Journal would become still more useful, | 
we shall be very pleased and much obliged if they | 
will communicate with us. All suggestions wiil | 
receive our earnest attention. 





The Book of Music for the next Nonconformist 
Choir Union Festival, which will be held at the 
Crystal Palace on June 26th next, is now in the 
hands of the printers, and will, we hope, be ready 
for distribution some time this month. The book 
will contain the following pieces, viz.: “ While the 
earth remaineth ” (Maunder) ; “ Let their celestial 
concerts all unite ” (Handel); ‘There shall come 
forth a star” (Mansfield); “The rooth Psalm” 
(Prout) ; “Love and Summer” (West); “ Moon- 
light and Music” (Pinsuti); “‘The Snowdrop” | 





| those who help the church. 
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(Archer) ; “ Every sweet with sour is tempered” 
(Berridge) ; ‘‘ Hail, bright abode ” (Wagner). 
These, with orchestral pieces and solos by a 
soprano vocalist, will make up an_ interesting 


| programme. 





One edition only of 7,000 copies will be printed, 
and as these are usually speedily disposed of on the 
“ first come first served” principle, we should ad- 
vise all choirs who wish to take part in the Festival 
to make an early application to the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
T’. R. Croger, 114, Wood Street, London, E.C. To 
choirs that have not hitherto joined the Union,a few 
particulars may be useful. ‘There are no fees of any 
kind, but choirs have to purchase the Book of Music, 
price one shilling. Singers from the country have 
also to pay their own fare to London; but, as the 
various railway companies convey them at half the 
usual excursion fare, the expense is not serious. 
For instance, we think we are correct in saying 
that Lancashire singers pay five shillings for a 
return ticket to London, which is available to the 
Monday night after the Festival. Tickets from 
London to the Crystal Palace and back, including 


| admission, are provided free. ‘The total expense 
may therefore be pretty accurately ascertained. 


We have before suggested that it would be 
encouraging to the choristers if the churches they 
serve would regard this as a choir treat, and pay the 
expenses of their singers to London. That the 
singing in the churches is better as the result of 
preparing the music for these annual festivals is 
generally admitted, so the outlay may be regarded 


| as a good investment, besides giving pleasure to 


We respectfully 
suggest this to the authorities of the various 
churches. 

In some places the music is performed locally, 
with the result that sufficient funds are realised to 
cover railway expenses to London. 





Mn “ Performance” in Church 
Music. 
By Ortanpo A. MANSFIELD, Mus, Doc.T.U.T., L.Mus.L.C.M., 


F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L.; Author of “ The Student’s Harmony,” 
etc., etc, 


OF all the petty prejudices of our forefathers—preju- 
dices which have, at times, almost played the part of 
“dead flies” in the Puritan “pot of ointment ”—pro- 
bably none have exercised a more deterrent effect upon 
church music than the dread of what, for want of a 
better term, is commonly alluded to as “ performance” 
in our service of praise. Created by the laudable re- 
volt from the Popish practices encouraged by the State 
Church of the early Stuarts, this prejudice was intensi- 
fied by the godless services of the post-Restoration 
period. At those times, and, indeed, at many subse- 
quent periods, this feeling exercised a wholesome 
influence—an influence which, in certain quarters, is 
decidedly beneficial even in these later days. But in 
cases, the number of which we believe to be on the 
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increase, in which music is looked upon not as a mere 
external, but as an essential part of Divine worship, 
the existence of a morbid dread of performance in 
church music has very seriously retarded the progress 
and injured the effect of the very services of which it was 
supposed to have been the purifier and protector. 
Another danger consequent upon the existence of 
this feeling is that the term used to denote it has been 
bandied about by individuals utterly ignorant of its 
meaning. Hence, in addition to becoming a party cry, 
the term ‘“ performance” has been applied with all the 
injustice of ignorance to services and public renderings 
of sacred music which have been absolutely innocent 
of so serious a charge. For the word “ performance ” 
carries with it a theatrical association, and can only be 
legitimately applied to actions performed by agents 
unimbued with any sense of the reality of their repre- 
sentations or acting with an eye to public appreciation 
or applause. 
sense, as denoting an action in which the agents are 


| 


| 


| stituent part. 
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“ Tt is really impossible to teach our congregations that 


| he who is capable of silent praise and prayer during a 


| 


Te Deum reaps more spiritual benefit than the man 
who is trying to catch the tune, who cannot help won- 
dering why it sometimes goes high and sometimes low, 
and who, after a struggle which has completely 


| absorbed his attention, finishes the last verse with a 


gleam of self-satisfaction because ‘he got it right that 
time.’” 

The common experience so amusingly described in 
the above quotation, naturally suggests the fact that 
ignorance of music is largely responsible for the label- 
ling as performances all services in which musical works 
above the participation of the congregation torm a con- 
An unmusical clergyman is credited 


| with having, upona certain occasion, given utterance 


Even when used in its highest and best | 


only concerned as to the artistic effect of their exer- | 


tions, we stoutly protest against the unrestricted em- 
ployment of this term in connection with church 
music, for if the latter be a mere performance, artistic 


or otherwise, it should be prohibited, and that without 


further delay. 


But here we are brought face to face with that lack | 


of culture and candour which is so prominent a feature 
in almost all current criticisms of church music, The 
days in which men were executed first and condemned 
afterwards are now practically over, and every court of 
justice demands that the accuser shall have knowledge 
of his accusation, and be able to substantiate the latter 
by trustworthy and reliable evidence. But when mat- 
ters relative to church order and discipline are in 
dispute, accusations are often preferred in ignorance 
and unsupported by the fair and impartial testimony of 
actual facts. Such is especially the case with reference 
to church music, the charge of “performance” in 
which is often made in ignorance of the real meaning 
of the term, and in absence of any authentic evidence 
sufficient to substantiate so serious an indictment. 


When applied advisedly as regards the meaning of | 


the term, but inaccurately as regards its applicability to 
a certain case, the charge of “ performance” in church 
music is made either through selfishness, thoughtless- 
ness, or even through ignorance of music itself. Of 
these three motives the first is, we fear, the most 
frequent. In fact, the selfish worshipper of the 
“ aggressive congregationalist” type has, says an elo- 
quent reviewer, ‘reached such a point that he con- 
siders himself ‘defrauded’ and ‘robbed’ if the choir 
siog something which he cannot sing, notwithstanding 
the fact that the choir would sing it decently and to the 
glory of God, while he attempts it ludicrously and to 
the annoyance of his neighbours.” To a person 
answering to this description, passive worship is an 
impossibility, while, as regards reasoning with him on 
the subject, it would be as Antonio said of Shylock— 


** You may as well do anything most hard 
As seek to soften that (than which what’s harder ?) 
His Jewish heart.” 


Or, as the writer previously quoted so strongly puts it:— 





| 


to the astounding statement that “when the art of 
music gets into our churches, chez the mischief begins.” 
From this it would appear that we are only to offer to 
God such praise as is artistically worthless, and that 
the level of our worship music is to be regulated by the 
tastes and abilities of the most unmusical members of 
our congregations. On this point Canon Sanderson 
once uttered a wise word: ‘Our singing,” said he, “‘is 
not to please and amuse ourselves . . . . but it is an 
offering to God, and therefore the des¢ should be given 
to Him. .: 2s. He who can only croak, must not croak 
before God in the congregation, to spoil the offering of 
the Lord, ifhe can by any means employ those who 
can do his part for him better than himself.” 

Unfortunately, however, we fear that even in this 
supposed musical age there are still to be found a few 
‘old women of both sexes” to whom the singing of a 
well-trained choir is a matter of discomfort and dis- 
traction, instead of an aid to devotion. Such people, 
in their dense ignorance of musical art and feeling, are 
often the first to apply the opprobrious epithet of ‘‘ per- 
formance” to that part of the musical worship in which 
they feel no interest and take no audible part. 

But such a course as this is no less thoughtless than 
ignorant and selfish. Even of greater value than musi- 
cal knowledge is a knowledge of “the true theory of 
worship.” Do the good people who speak of non-con- 
gregational singing as a performance ever think that by 
a similar course of reasoning, extempore prayer, and 
preaching of whatever kind, must also be characterised 
as performances ? What can be more thoughtless than 
objecting ‘‘to the practice of delegating to others, no 
matter how highly gifted, the function of interpreting 
their adoration in such a form that every single mem- 
ber of the congregation cannot participate in the inter- 
pretation,” and at the same time allowing their devo- 
tions to be led and their religious meditations to be 
directed by a single individual? The same argument 
applies with even greater force if it be urged that it is 
the amount of time and energy spent upon rehearsal 
that converts the purely choral items of our worship 
into performances. As says a writer in the Observer, 
“We do not allow the lessons to be read by Board 
School boys, or sermons to be preached by casual 
comers upon subjects which have never previously 
occupied their minds.” And if not, we would ask why 
not, and, without pausing for a reply, which every 
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intelligent person can frame for himself, we prefer to 
suspend for a time our defensive operations, and, 
assuming the aggressive, carry the war into the enemy’s 
country by boldly asserting that there is no more fre- 
quent “ performer ” in divine service than the average 
congregationalist himself. For what but a performer is 
the man who, instead of “ meditating in silence and to 
his higher edification on truths beautifully depicted by 
a trained choir in the tone-colours of our heaven-born 
art,” persists, in the manner we have already described, 
in efforts—as absorbing as they are ineffectual—to par- 
ticipate in worship music above his ability? Surely 
this is “ performance,” and performance not even re- 
deemed by the faintest suspicion of artistic success ? 


(To be continued.) 





Some Early Organ Builders in 
England. 


THE earliest organ builder in this country of whom I 
find any trace is William Wotton, of Oxford, who 
flourished in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
An indenture exists, which was made in 1487 between | 
R. Fitzjames, warden of Merton College, and William | 
Wotton, of the town of Oxford, by which he under- | 
takes to make a pair of organs like the organs of the | 
Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene College, against the | 
vigil of Whitsunday, 1489, for the price of £28. The | 
organ in Magdalene Chapel had been set up by him | 
not long before, as appears by an entry in the Libri 
Computi of that College, for the years 1486-7 of a pay- 
ment to him of £13 in part for one pair of organs: | 
“Sol. Willielmo Wotton, Orkynmaker, pro uno pari | 
organorum in parte £13”; and two or three years | 
after, a further payment occurs to him for repairs to 
this organ, ‘ 1488-9, Sol. Willo. Wotton, pro repara- | 
cione organorum 4os,” This is the last mention I have | 
found of Wotton’s name. 

I must here notice the proof which the fact of his | 
building an organ for Merton College, incidentally 
affords of the existence of a Choral Service in that 
Chapel. I do not know when Wotton’s organ 
disappeared ;* but that which he set up at Mag- 


another, or enlarged; for in 1509 a part-payment 
is entered for organs to John Chamberlyn or Cham- 
berlaine ; that society seem, indeed, to have ex- | 
pended large sums on successive organs for their | 
Chapel. Thus, in 1526, there is an entry of organs | 
purchased for them by Robert Perrot, a very eminent 
musician, who was afterwards organist and master of 
the choristers of that College. 

Thomas Smyth was an organ builder in London | 
in the early part of this century. A payment to him | 
in 1514 is thus recorded in the accounts of the 
churchwardens of St. Margaret's, Westminster, “ Item, 
paid to Thomas Smyth, orgone maker, for mendyng 
of the grete orgones xl.s., and for the small orgones v.s.”" | 

Another organ builder of that period was named | 
Wyght; or White. Entries of payments to him for | 





* I have heard that it was exchanged by the fellows for a | 
pair of globes. 
) 
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work done to the organ of the Chapel, occur in the 


| Magdalene books from 1531 to 1545. One of them is 


remarkable on more accounts than one, ‘ 1531, Magis- 


| tro White, organorum factore, pro reparat. duorum 


par. organorum in choro.”* From the title Magister 
here given him, I have little hesitation in identifying 
him with the celebrated church writer Robert White, 
who probably united the art of constructing organs with 
his higher musical pursuits. I have not discovered 
any organ which was built by White, nor by another 
person whose name is variously written John Schowt 
or Stut, who flourished about the same period, 1529- 
30; and whom, I conjecture, from his name, to have 
been a German. 

A little later I find an organ builder of the name of 
Broughe, who appears to have set up a new organ at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster, thus noticed in the 
churchwardens’ accounts there : ‘“‘ 1590, payde to Mr. 
Broughe, for changeing of our organs for a payre of 
his, viij.Z.” 

An organ builder flourished at the close of the six- 
teenth century, who, though his name is now forgotten, 
seems to have been extensively employed in his day— 


| John Chappington, He appears to have built an organ 
| for Westminster Abbey about 1596; at least I find him 


in that year selling the old organ of that Church to the 
churchwardens of St. Margaret’s. ‘ Paid to Mr. 
Chapington for the organs of the Colledge, 
xiij.2. xiij.s. iiijd@, and the old organs (Broughe’s 
organ built in 1590?) do remayne in the parish church 


| to be sold by the churchwardens.”f And again the 
| next year, 1597, a further payment “ to Chapington for 


the organs lxvj.s. viij.@.” Chappington built an organ 
for Magdalene College, Oxford, in 1597, a memorandum 


| for payment of which is worth preserving. 


Impensz pro organis Mro. Chappington £35 13 8 
Pro color. et deaurat. eadem Ai ere tty Foe 
Pro wainscot circa eadem 314 0 


The second item of two guineas for painting and 
gilding (a very large amount when it is compared 


| with the price of the instrument itself, and that 


(£3 14s.) I presume, of the case), proves that it must 
have been very handsomely ornamented,{ and, with 


" dalene Chapei was probably soon replaced by | the entry in the note, seems to show it to have been 


customary at that period to decorate the organ with 
gold and colours. After having been repaired by 
Dalham, it was removed by Cromwell, in 1649, to 
Hampton Court Palace, and given back to the College 
at the Restoration. It remained in Magdalene Chapel 
until it was replaced, in 1740, by a new organ by 
Schwarbrook, the gift of Ralph Freeman, Esq., when it 
was again removed to the Abbey Church of Tewkes- 
bury.—C. 





* The fwo pair of organs in choir would seem as if the 


| organs as well as the voices were used antiphonally. 


+ They were “ soulde by the consent of a vestrye for 
vii. Hi. iij.s, iiij.d.” in 1599. 

¢ Chappington seems generally to have richly decorated 
his organs ; thus he is paid, in 1599, by the churchwardens 
of St Margaret's, not only ‘ xxx.s. for settinge up of the 
organs” (7¢., of the College purchased from him three 
years before) “ and tuneinge of them,” but also “ for paint- 
. g the organs xxxviij.s.,”and “ for the mountinge of the 


in no 
or 822 case ij.s. x.d,” 
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Music at JYembroke Waptist Chapel, 
Liverpool. 


Tue Baptists seem quite unable to stop the tide 
of musical feeling which for several years past 
has been flowing throughout the Nonconformist 
churches. Of late the “ music waves ” seem rising 
higher and higher, and we trust will continue to do 
so, breaking with yet greater force upon the walls of 
prejudice which so long have marred their rightful 
progress. 

In this our new year’s issue it is pleasant to be 
able to strike a chord of hope in our work, and a 
note of gladness in that we*have found another 
Baptist church where a new grade of musical 
services is fast being set up. At the above-named 
house of worship not only is there a good choir and 
organ, but a real orchestra. Yes! of a truth an 
orchestra now regularly helps in the service of praise 
in a Baptist church! This sounds like moving on 
capitally, and one is sorely tempted to quote the 
title of a song now on the lips of every street urchin, 
but we must not shock our readers too much. 

The services at Pembroke Chapel, as conducted 
by the pastor, the Rev. C. F. Aked, may certainly 
be put down as off the beaten track, and in so 
much the worshippers are less likely to fall into the 
common rut which is far too prevalent in the 
methods adopted for worshipping our Creator. 
“ Varjety is charming,” and this no less in the 
conduct ofa church service than in the glories of 
nature. Hence in going to any church where the 
style of worship is away from the usual pattern, one 
derives no little refreshment of the soul. It is this 
eternal sameness which slays the true spirit of 
worship! Welcome, then, to any man or set of men 
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| and the usual galleries all round. 


| several 
| intervals, during whose ministrations the church for 
| various reasons gradually went down. 
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who are bold enough to arrange their mode of 
worship in their own particular way, providing they 


_ are “ filled with the Spirit.” 


The sanctuary which now engages our attention 
is by no means a modern one, but quite of the 
olden time. It was erected in 1836, and stands in 
a prominent position in the centre of the city, an 
old-fashioned, square-set building with flat ceiling 
For thirty years 
its pastor was the Rev. Mr. Birrell, father of Mr. 
Augustine Birrell, M.P. He was followed by 
other ministers at comparatively short 


Mr. Aked 
was appointed about six years ago, and under his 
active labours the place rapidly became again a 
place of importance in the religious life of Liver- 
pool. So much is known of this popular young 
minister that it is quite unnecessary for us here to 
dwell upon the many qualities which have gained 
for him a fame extending far beyond the limits of 
his own community. 

The organ, which has been standing for sixty 
years, is a moderate-sized one, containing thirty-eight 
stops. It was erected by an old Liverpool firm, 
Bewsher and Fleetwood, now defunct. Formerly 
the instrument was considered of no mean impor- 
tance, and it was the first organ at which the 
renowned Mr. W. T. Best presided in Liverpool. 
He played it for some years, and amongst other 
well-known men who have held the appointment 
may be mentioned Mr. F. H. Burstall, the present 
organist of Liverpool Cathedral. For the past five 
years Mr. Matthew Hall (whose portrait, from a 
photo by Messrs. Brown, Barnes and Bell, here 
appears), has been doing much good service as 
organist and choirmaster. Mr. Hall speaks of the 


| organ as of a somewhat antiquated design and con- 
| struction, having only a “ tenor C ” swell, and that 


of such a small scale that for modern requirements 
it is practically useless. The action is so out- 


| rageously heavy that to play music of an advanced 


character is almost an impossibility. The organ, 
however, contains some good specimens of pipe 
work, and with the exception of the reeds, which 
are barbarous, the tone on the whole is pleasing. 
Mr. Matthew Hall, though now only a young 
man, has had a long and varied musical career. 
He was born in Birmingham in 1864, and as early 
as eight years of age he sang in the choir of a Con- 
gregational church at Battersea, London. At ten 
years old he went into the choir of the Parish 
Church there, and was placed under Mr. E. Mills, 
Mus. Bac., Oxon. (the music master at St. John’s 
Training College) with whom he studied until he 
reached the age of fifteen, and of whom he speaks 
in most cordial terms. Soon after this his father 
died, and the family removed to Liverpool, where 
by strenuous effort and much self-denial, Mr. Hall 
managed to gain instruction from some of the most 
distinguished professors for piano, organ, harmony, 
and singing. Of late he has been devoting much 
time to singing, and has been taking lessons 
from such well-known professors as Mr. Henschel 
and Signor Visetti, and occasionally has travelled 
to London on Saturday afternoon, after a morning’s 
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teaching, getting his lesson in the evening and 
travelling back to Liverpool during the night to be 
present at Pembroke Chapel at the Sunday 
morning service. Here is a sample of enthusiasm 
which should lead Mr. Hall to a good position in 
the future. As a vocalist Mr. Hall is a tenor, and 
intends laying himself open for oratorios and 
concert work, in which sphere we wish him every 
success. With all his musical knowledge and 
experience, no doubt he is in great demand as a 
teacher. Mr. Hall’s first experience of organ 
playing was as assistant at Holy Trinity Church, 
Liverpool, and his first regular appointment was as 
organist and choirmaster at the Walton Parish 
Church, after which he went to Pembroke Chapel. 

There he began with a small choir of his own 
forming, and introduced an anthem at each ser- 
vice. At first he found it hard work to stir up 
much musical enthusiasm, but, says he, “ we are 
now progressing, and the services have been getting 
brighter and more musical, the singing better and 
more hearty, also the various organisations of the 
place are gradually waking up to the influence of 
music.” Many of Mr. Hall’s pupils are now pro- 
fessionally engaged as teachers, singers, and 
players, resulting in an ever increasing céientée/e, 
and the formation of many friendships. 

The choir consists of about twenty-four members, 
all good readers, who can give a very fair rendering 
at sight of an average anthem. Rehearsals take 
place once a week, and the rule is that no member 
sits in the choir on Sundays who has been absent 
from the previous rehearsal, unless for some special 
reason. The choir seats are on a platform in front 
of the pulpit, the organ being placed in a loft at 
the back, the best arrangement possible, perhaps, 
under existing circumstances. 

Commencing on the first Sunday in October last, 
Mr. Hall introduced the orchestra to which we 
have already alluded. Of course it is but a small 
band, and consists of three violins, one viola, two 
celli, cornet and trombone. These instrumen- 
talists are arrayed immediately in front of the 
organ, and are nearly concealed from the public 
gaze by means of a curtain which stretches across 
the front of the organ loft. The instruments 
accompany in the hymns and anthems, for which 
Mr. Hall writes parts, and generally he arranges 
some soft piece for the sirings to play with the 
organ during the offertory. Sometimes also the 
concluding voluntary is arranged for orchestra and 
organ, though Mr. Hall finds this sort of thing 
takes up too much of his time to allow of its being 
done regularly. 

No book of anthems is used at Pembroke 
Chapel, but they have a collection of about sixty 
sheet anthems, one of which is sung at every 
service. Mr. Hall showed usa list of these, which 
contained the names of some of the best com- 
posers, and was altogether a capital selection. 
The hymn-book in use is entitled ‘‘ Worship Song ” 
(W. Garrett Horder). 


Our visit to the chapel was on Sunday morning, | 


November 15th. As we entered a few minutes 
before eleven o’clock the congregation appeared 
very scanty, which seemed rather surprising ; seats 
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were taken up a little better afterwards, but the 
chapel was by no means full. There were many 
late comers, and for these to get settled Mr. Aked 
made two pauses during the early part of the 
service, during which Mr. Hall played a few strains 
on the organ. Better thus than to continue the 
service during any disturbance—but why so many 
late comers? It was very noticeable that Mr. 
Aked seemed determined to secure the utmost 
quietude during the various engagements of the 
service ; he appeared, in fact, peculiarly sensitive 
to the slightest noise. 

The service opened with a short prayer, which 
was followed by a musical rendering of the 
Lord’s Prayer by the choir. The first hymn 
revealed some good, stately, congregational sing- 
ing, the somewhat slow tempo giving everybody 
a chance to inflate their lungs well and send 
forth a good round body of tone. Commenting 
on the speed to Mr. Hall after the service, he 
said he was rather inclined to slacken a trifle 
owing to the orchestra. When they get into 
better working order, doubtless they will 1aove a 
little more freely. We always, however, are 
inclined towards a congregation singing slowly and 
majestically than going to the other extreme. 
Possibly there is no church in the kingdom where 
hymns are taken ata slower rate than at the Temple 
Church under the guidance of Dr. Hopkins, and he 
is surely a good authority in such matters. 

It would seem that Mr. Aked is alive to the 
power of a musical service, judging by some 
passages in one of his intercessions wherein he 
pleaded that God would bless the ministry of song. 
An unusual course was taken during the devotional 
part of the service. Mr, Aked announced that the 
choir would now sing to us “ God bless the little 
children.” At the conclusion of this he left his 
pulpit and came on to the platform to hold a short 
service on behalf of a mother, who there appeared 
to dedicate her child to God. It seemed just a 
service of infant baptism without the water, but 
there was the “ spirit,” and that sufficed. In his 
short address on the subject he remarked that in so 
dedicating the child “we recognise God as the 
source of life, and testify to the fact that all 
children are children of God.” 

The anthem was “ The Lord is exalted ” (West) ; 
this was sung by the choir (without any announce- 
ment) to an effective accompaniment by organ and 
band. The anthem was a short one, but it was 
rendered in a manner which evinced careful train- 
ing, and led us to wish for an opportunity of hearing 
the singers do something of a more formidable 
nature; this, we were told, is more customary at 
the evening service, when the chapel is usually 
crowded. 

Other musical items in the service call for no 
special mention. The Amen was sung at the con- 
clusion of the service, but not at the finish of the 
hymns. This latter might be introduced, we trust, 
without causing much dissension. It is now done 
in most “ quires and places where they sing,” and 
surely Mr. Aked’s church should not be behind 
the times in this respect. 

It pleased us greatly that Mr, Aked gave such 
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little time to the announcements of each hymn. It 
is quite unnecessary that a verse should bé read 
over ; this always seems to us a relic of the time 
when there were few hymn-books. 

We will not conclude this notice without express- 
ing our congratulations to Mr. Hall on his five 
years’ good work at Pembroke Chapel. He has 
evidently done much, and we sincerely trust that 
the ardent sympathy and co-operation of the pastor 
and deacons will enable him to accomplish much 
greater things in the future. 

A great impetus to him in his work would be the 
improvement of the organ, and it is to be hoped 
the authorities of the place will be able to see their 
way clear to effect this at no very distant date. 

We are distinctly glad to see that the Baptists 
are steadily awakening to the power of song worship, 
and trust their “ musical theology ” has now entered 
into a more enlightened sphere. 

It seems to be the fate of all musical innovations 
in our methods of worship to excite hostility on the 
part of a section of church-goers, much in the same 
way, possibly as the motor-car excites hostility on 
the part of those who would rather travel in a bath- 
chair. We are not anxious to rush on madly and 
thoughtlessly ; we give way to no one in our estima- 
tion of the value of good preaching ; at the same 
time we claim for music that there is no better 
motor to carry our highest hopes and aspirations 
to the Throne of Grace. 





Sunday School CHorspip. 


By LuTHER HINTON 
(Conductor of the London Sunday School Choir). 





THE necessity of reform in our Sunday Schools has 
often been the theme of discussion and conference, in 
which our grave and reverend friends have taken part. 
But there is one side of the question that is very 
seldom touched upon—viz., the musical part of our 
Sunday School services. I fancy I hear some of my 
readers say, ‘‘Oh, dear, are we never to be done with 
the subject of music or singing in our Sunday 
Schools?” I sincerely hope not, until the schools have 
risen to the importance of the subject. I know full 
well that matters have improved very much in this 
direction, but many—far too many—of the schools 
still suffer from the neglect and want of interest which 
should invest the subject. 


1 will venture to look at the matter under three 
aspects. I. What have we? II. What we should 
have. And, III. How to get it. 


WHAT HAVE WE ? 


As many schools have only afternoon attendance, I 
will speak of that service only. Doors open—a rush 
of scholars—noise in the room—too much loud talking 
—presently the bell is sounded, and again it rings, the 
poor superintendent looking agonies. He can't get 
order until the scholars feel the necessity of behaving 
themselves ; then, perhaps, the opening prayer—some- 
times one that may be understood by the children, some- 





times otherwise. Then comes the opening hymn. There 
is an American organ, or, better still, a piano,which shows 
the tune—disorderly rising--many without bboks—many 
with books, but who do not sing ; those who do, going 
well at the melody of the tune; and this kind of thing is 
repeated two or three times during the service. My 
heart has often ached at the sight and noise. The 
teachers, earnest, good people, but not used to disci- 
pline, or not understanding how to keep order silently, 
are doing their very best to get something like order. 
Very often the hymn chosen is one that does not in- 
terest children, or does not appeal to their understand- 
ing, and even if it does, is frequently set to a tune they 
either do not know or do not like. If this is so, how 
can any reasonable person expect anything like worship 
from the scholars? This perhaps will indicate what 
may be seen and heard in many schools in London, as 
well as in many small country towns and villages. 


WHAT WE SHOULD HAVE, 


Order is Nature’s first law, and therefore should be 
the first law in our Sunday Schools, The opening 
hymn should be of a bright, cheerful character ; cer- 
tainly not doctrinal, certainly not dogmatical—but one 
of the many beautiful hymns so well known by both 
teachers and scholars, one that will tend to lift their 
hearts in praise and thankfulness to their Heavenly 
Father for all His mercies. Assuming a wise selection 
of hymn, now about the tune, I suggest that it is 
necessary to have a musical man or woman to attend 
to this matter. Many superintendents and secretaries are 
very worthy, good, earnest men, but they have no music 
intheir souls ; that is, practically. I know they will par- 
don me for saying this. They may be full of poetry, 
and even have a great love for music chosen and per- 
formed by others, but they have no knowledge of 
music. How, then, can they be expected to understand 
what kind of tune is most suitable for a certain hymn ? 
And yet they do select a tune, often very inappropriate, 
sometimes because their grandmothers sang it, or 
for even less logical reasons. We therefore need a 
musical person, and he will look well to the hymn, and 
soon know what tune will suit it, and I venture to say 
that the singing will be more hearty and enjoyable in 
consequence. But something must come before all 
this ; viz., preparation of the scholars. Church choirs 
are expected to meet once a week to practise the 
music for the succeeding Sunday service; why, then, 
should there not be school choirs who would do the 


same? 
HOW TO GET IT. 


In these days of Board Schools, where the children 
are taught to sing, there should be no difficulty in 
getting boys with alto voices, and many girls also with 
deep voices, to learn the alto part. A few male teachers 
with tenor and bass voices, or even the organ or piano, 
will supply the full harmonies, At the practice the 
words should be well studied. Allow me to say I 
would never sacrifice the words to the tune—the words 
are the worship, the tune merely the vehicle of convey- 
ance, Chanting is not difficult, and the week-night 
practice will enable the teacher to get the scholars to 
love this most ancient and yet enjoyable mode of prais- 
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Who is this so weak and helpless? 


Festival Hymn for Soli and Chorus. 


Words by W.W. HOW. 
Bishop of Wakefield. By E.MINSHALL. 
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POPULAR HYMNS 
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ESTIVAL ¢ MUSIC 
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E. MINSHALL. 
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No. 1 .. SOLDIERS OF CHRIST ARISE .. .. .. .. 2. 2. -. Od. 
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No. 4... BRIGHTLY GLEAMS OUR BANNER .. .. .. .. .. 2d 
No.5 .. STAND UP! STAND UP FOR JESUS .... .. .. 2d. 


No.6... LHEARD THE VOICE OF JESUS SAY (Sol Fa 1d) .. 2d. 
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ing God. Even easy anthems or collects may soon be 
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learned, and I feel sure that their introduction would | 


create more interest in the school services, All I have 
suggested as an improvement can be done, because | 
know schools where these ideas are carried out. 

I have a very pleasant recollection of a visit I paid 
to a school in a suburb of London. I was to take the 
anniversary service in the afternoon, When I entered 
the chapel, perfect quiet reigned around. 1 scarcely 
realised that the scholars had assembled. The sing- 
ing was led by the superintendent at the American 
organ ; well-selected hymns and anthems were sung, 
with a delicacy and taste very seldom heard from 
Sunday School children. I was assured that it was no 
special effort, but at the ordinary school service the 
same system prevailed. How was this all done ? Upon 
enquiry I found that the superintendent was a musical 
man, and by good training he, by a look, indicated 
what he wanted, and he got it. And so could many 
another good brother superintendent if he only tried. 
But we are so often told that they have no time for 
this. ‘“ No time! ”—make it, then. No time to teach 
our little ones how to praise the Giver of all Good 
properly! No time to attend to the proper arrange- 
ment of hymns and tunes, and practise of the same 
decently! Then such persons should retire from their 
post in favour of those who thoroughly feel the great 
necessity of doing the thing properly. The world must 
not stand still because of those who will not move. 

I believe that the day will come when the Sunday 
School will take a most prominent place as regards 
music in the service. Some day we shall see our 
scholars being able to conduct the Sunday School ser- 
vice of song by means of musical instruments—a Sun- 
day School Band !—aye, why not ? God will never be 
displeased at our best powers being ernployed for His 
service. I do not despair of improvement, and I desire 
to urge our school authorities to onward progress. 

I long to know that our senior scholars are feeling 
more interest in the Sunday School. Something must 
be done if the Sunday Schools are to lead the way. I 
say “ lead,” because as yet so many of our churches 
are still waiting to be led, or, in other words, they lag 
behind. 

What is the use of all our great musical festivals if 
the schools will not try to go forward, but are content 
to drone away at the musical part of the school ser- 
vice? 

If I can but move some of the brethren to attempt 
something better, something that will impart more ear- 
nestness, more life, more desire to praise God with our 
best powers, then we may delight to listen to the grand 
old hymn, feeling sure that the best powers have been 
put forth— 


“ With all my powers of heart and tongue 
Pll praise my Maker with my song ; 
Angels shall hear the notes I raise, 
Approve the song, and join the praise.” 


HAVING to go to press earlier than usual, owing to 
Christmas holidays, several paragraphs and items of 
news are held over, 
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Passing Motes. 


IF it please you, gentle reader, our talk this month 
shall be entirely of books. I am writing on the verge of 
a new year ; and as at such a time I always suffer more 
or less from that divine toothache of the soul which 
has been vulgarly termed “the blues,” I try to bury my 
sorrows in the printed page. I have just been over 


.the recently-published “ Life and Letters of Sir Charles 


Hallé,” and am quite charmed with the delightful 
fragment of autobiography from the pen of the genial 
musician. Sir Charles seems to have known every- 


| body worth knowing in his time ; and, agreeing with 


Tom Hood that “anecdotes are not to be despised,” 
he lightens up every other page with a story which, as 
Prince Harry puts it, will make “laughter for a month 
and a good jest for ever.” In the Paris of his early 
days he came into close contact with Chopin, Liszt, 
Berlioz, Heller, Paganini, Kalkbrenner, and one knows 
not who besides. There are interesting anecdotes 
about all these notables, but I am not going to quote 
them, because it is hopeless trying to make a selection. 
Wagner was one of the circle, but he does not seem 
to have been admitted to its holy of holies. He was 
in great straits at this time: had failed in getting a post 
as chorus singer in some obscure theatre, and was 
earning his bread by making all sorts of arrangements 
for Schlesinger, the music publisher. It is said that he 
even made an arrangement of Halévy’s “ La Reine de 
Chypte ” for two flutes, to which Heller suggested the 
addition of a big drum! Wagner himself used to joke 
about this occupation, the result of dire necessity, and 
the musicians who came in contact with him took it for 
granted that he was incapable of anything better. He 
might have shown them what was the nature of his 
own work ; but, like Berlioz—who could play nothing 
but the guitar—he was no pianist. He seldom spoke 
of his own aspirations, but when he did, it was usually 
in a strain which made his listeners wonder if he was 
“all there.” He was, however, as Hallé describes 
him, ‘‘a most frank, amiable, and lively companion, 
modest and full of enthusiasm for ail that is beautiful 
in art.” So he might have remained if he had continued 
to make arrangements for two flutes. But he pro- 
ceeded to write operas ; and in after years when Hallé 
met him, the latter found it each time more difficult to 
recognise in him the genial, modest young companion of 
the days when he was playing the almost desperate game 
of life in Paris. His manner of speech, says Sir Charles 
had become bombastic— often not to be understanded 
of the people. Just so! And there are those who de- 
clare that this is the man we see in the music of 
Wagner. I shall not be tempted to say what | think, 
for is not this the season of goodwill towards men, 
even towards composers? But, in reading Hallé’s 
account of what Wagner believed himself to be, I 
cannot help recalling the remark of Hazlitt, that ‘‘no 
really great man ever thought himself so.” To be 
sure there is always the exception which proves the 
rule, and Wagner was an exception to many rules. 


I am very much interested in Hallé’s references to 
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the musical leanings of literary men—of Browning and 
Ruskin especially. The experience of Sir Charles was 
that poets and literary workers care less for music than 
painters, in whom the love of the art “ seems almost 
invariably to be inborn.” Thackeray and Dickens had 
“a certain liking for music,” but Tennyson listened to 
it with great indifference, and his loud talk while Hallé 
was playing some superlatively fine work was now and 
then agacé to the musician’s nerves. Browning, on the 
other hand, knew the whole literature of music, had an 
unfailing judgment, and sometimes drew the pianist’s 
attention to pieces by older masters which had escaped 
his notice, and which he always found worth knowing. 
Hallé thinks that the author of ‘ Asolando” must have 
been a good pianist himself, but he could never prevail 
upon the poet to give a proof of his attainments in this 
way. Sir Charles has a delightful touch when he says 
that Browning “endeared himself to me especially 
through the kindness with which he forgave my in- 
capacity to understand his poetry—an incapacity which 
I frankly confessed to him more than once.” This is 
comforting for some of us if, as Johnson thought, the 
spirits of the departed are capable of exerting certain 
powers over the living. 


Mr. Ruskin’s tastes in the matter of music are 
evidently the antipodes of those of Browning. There 
is a long letter here, dated 1864, in which he defends 
himself for having shown a predilection for Thalberg’s 
“Home, sweet home.” He was interested in a young 
ladies’ school at the time, and asked Hallé to come and 
play to his Arofégés. Hallé, knowing that Ruskin 
would be present, chose a fine classical programme 
and played his very best. At the end ofthe recital 
some of the girls asked for Thalberg, and Ruskin, who 
had before been coldly appreciative, now became 
enthusiastic, remarking to the pianist that ‘zs was the 
piece he liked best, far and away. Ruskin heard after- 
wards of Hallé’s disappointment, and wrote him to 
explain why he preferred Thalberg to Beethoven. The 
letter is too long to quote in full, but here is the essen- 
tial part of it. “I want,” says Ruskin, “ to tell you why 
I liked that H.S. H. I do xof care about the air of it ; 
I have no doubt it is what you say it is—sickly and 
shallow. But I did care about hearing a million notes 
in perfect cadence and succession of sweetness, I never 
recognised before so many notes in a given brevity of 
moment, all sweet and helpful. I have often heard 
glorious harmonies and inventive and noble successions 
of harmonies, but I never in my life heard a variation 
like that. Also, I had not before been close enough to 
see your hands, and the invisible velocity was wonder- 
ful to me, quite unspeakably, merely as a human 
power.” So then, it would appear to be the merely 
mechanical about music that takes Mr. Ruskin’s fancy, 
What did Heine say about this “ hand-over-hand dex- 
texity of the piano?” Look up and see, Meanwhile, 
one may be permitted an expression of regret that in 
Mr. Ruskin’s case it should have so completely proved 
the triumph of mechanical power over the soul, 


If books were, like women, the worse for being old, 
I should hesitate before making even a passing note 
about a work published so long ago as 1888. As a 
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matter of fact, there is a good deal that is new to me 
in Mr. Richard W. Free’s “ History of Orange Street 
Chapel, otherwise called Leicester Fields Chapel,” 
which has just come into my hands. Toplady, the 
author of “Rock of Ages,” ended his preaching days 
at Orange Street, and Mr. Free has some things to 
tellus about him that have not been told before. | 
find that he was on intimate terms with Dr. Johnson, 
whose character he summed up in a way that would 
hardly have delighted the servile and impertinent 
“Bozzy.” He seems to have been no ascetic; and I 
can quite understand people being “surprised after 
his death to find among his manuscripts papers advo- 
cating the use of theatres, cards, and other amuse- 
ments.” Wesley declared that he died blaspheming, 
which proves once more the truth of Hamlet’s remark 
that though you are as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
you shall not escape calumny. Toplady’s only crime 
was that he preached the doctrine of predestination, a 
theme which, if we may believe Milton, is a constant 
subject of debate among the fallen angels. He had 
the saving gift of humour, too, this champion of John 
Calvin. He once turned into Wesley's book-room. 
‘(In the course of my stay,” to quote his own words, “I 
took out my snuff-box. Mr. Cownley asked for a 
pinch. AsIheld it to him, I said witha smile: ‘Is it 
not against the law of this place for a believer to take 
snuff?’ Mr. Cownley huddled the matter up by 
alleging that he was troubled with a headache.” Mr. 
Cownley should have faced the question boldly, and 
have admitted with Coleridge that, for all we know, 
snuff may be the final cause of the human nose. Top- 
lady was buried in Tottenham Court Chapel, under 
the gallery, opposite the pulpit, “in Mr. Hussey’s 
grave, thirteen feet deep.” The gallery has since been 
moved further back, so that Toplady rests near the 
middle of the chapel. 


There was another clergyman at Orange Street 
Chapel who is not without some interest to us as 
church musicians. 1 do not suppose that the Rev. 
Richard Cecil’s little anthem, “I will arise,” is much 
sung nowadays, but it was so popular at one time that 
it used to be placed on the barrels of mechanical church 
organs. Cecil wrote it when he was at St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row, and it was published first 
in a collection of psalm and hymn-tunes edited in 
1814 by his daughter, Theophania Cecil, who was for 
many years organist at Bedford Row. Cecil, as I learn 
from Mr, Free, was quite a gay youth. When he was 
a mere boy he took a trip to France to see the galleries, 
and would have gone to Rome if funds had permitted. 
Everybody was petting Hume and idolising Voltaire in 
those days; and Richard, as became a lad of cesthetic 
tastes, avowed himself an unbeliever. By-and-bye he 
became a convert ; and thinking, like many more foolish 
people, that the new life must be outward rather than 
inward, he gave up music and painting, and moped. 
His father, fearing that he might join the Methodists, 
sent him to Queen’s College, Oxford, where, contrary 
to the usual custom, he graduated a/¢er taking orders. 
One is almost awed by the simple trust of such men as 
Cecil. He was very nearly killed on one occasion by 
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his horse throwing him in Oxford Street. The wheel 
of a passing waggon crushed the hat he wore, and 
escaped his head literally by a hair’s breadth. Ever 
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after, the dilapidated chapeau used to hang in the clergy- | 
man’s bedroom as a gentle reminder of “ God’s good | 


providence.” I have much enjoyed reading Mr. Free’s 
interesting volume; and it is with some regret that I 
learn from Mr, F. G. Edwards that the chapel whose 
history is told in its pages appears to be no longer in 


use. A service at Orange Street would revive the past 


in a very impressive way to those “in the know,” | 


When was the chapel closed ? 
J. Curnpert HaAbDEN, 


American Aethods for Church Music, 


THERE is a frequent complaint among people of the 
musical profession, or people musical merely in inclina- 
tion, that many churches take little thought for the 
improvement of the musical part of their Sunday ser- 
vices. The complaint is not made without just cause. 
There can be no question that in many churches the 


music receives comparatively little attention other than | 
the apportionment possibly, at the beginning of the | 


year, of a beggarly sum “‘ for musical purposes,” or the 
formal election of a “music committee,’ which too 
often “hath no music in itself,” and, therefore, “is fit 
for treasons, stratagems and spoils.” Partly to show 
that this apparent or real indifference to the esthetic 
in church life is not without grounds, and partly to 


secure some helpful suggestions as to the most advan- 

tageous form which church music may take, the Stan- 
dard, a Chicago newspaper, has obtained an expression | 
of opinion from a number of well-known pastors and | 


choir-leaders. The person whose views are given was 
in each case interviewed, and consequently spoke 
with greater freedom than if confined to paper and ink. 

We do not here undertake to sum up the opinions 
quoted below. It will perhaps be better for each 
reader to sum up for himself. We cannot but call 
attention, however, to the frequency with which the 
quartette choir is pronounced to be less satisfactory 
than other forms of musical organisation. It is de- 
clared to be poor in leading congregational singing, 
tending towards “high-flown” performances, and 
actually in some cases liable to drag down the church 
rather than to aid its progress, In spite of this whole- 
sale criticism of the quartette, it must be observed how 
generally that form of music is employed in churches 
of every denomination. But judging from the trend 
of the utterances given below, the quartette cannot 
long survive. The time may not be far distant when 
it will be a thing of the past. 


THE PASSING OF THE QUARTETTE. 


Dr. H. A. Delano was unequivocal in his criticism 
of quartette choirs. 


concert, the preacher has a dead lift before him when 
it comes to his part of the service. A quartette in- 
variably wants to get up an elaborate programme, and 
that is not what people want to hear. I believe that 
people will leave a church where elaborate, ‘artistic’ 
music is rendered and seek a place where the service 
is simple.” 

‘‘ How about the devotional side ?” 

‘I question whether a quartette can be devotional, 
whether the singers are Christians or not. Again, one 
of the most harmful things about a quartette with 
‘star’ soloists is that it awakens competition among 
the churches. Achurch committee sees a fine soprano 
or a fine tenor somewhere else, and says, ‘We must 
have him,’ or, ‘We must have her,’ and it sets out to 
get that singer, cost what it may.” 

‘The ideal church music is——-?” 

“A chorus, backed by a good organ, and aided in 
leading the singing by a cornet or some similar instru- 
ment.” 


. 


CHORAL SINGING, 


Rev. Johnston Myers was emphatic in his expressions 
regarding the value of chorus singing in churches. 

“The ideal church music,” he said, “is congrega- 
tional singing led by a chorus of trained Christian 


singers. I have never heard good congregational sing- 
ing led by a quartette. I have heard of it but never 
heard it.” 


‘ Are your singers for the most part Christians ?” 

“Our chorus is made up of Christians, and is led by 
an earnest Christian man. I have baptized a large 
number from the choir. I am satisfied that the fact 
that the singers are Christians wins more favour for 
them from the people than any artistic merit could.” 

“You find chorus singing successful, then ?” 

“Yes, The singing in our church is increasing in 
power every Sabbath. It is not a performance by 
four paid actors, but an act of worship performed by 
all the people.” 

“Is the management of such a body of singers 
difficult ? ” 

“We do not find it so. The chorus is not unwieldy, 
nor is it irregular in attendance. The members are 
kept together by interest in \the church, and no com- 
pulsory methods are at all needful. The leader is a 
competent man, and keeps all the 100 singers interested 


| as easily as a quartette is controlled.” 


“I believe,” said he, “that the introduction of a | 


quartette choir into a church service will actually 
diminish the attendance. The time has come when 
people will not endure a church service lasting more 
than an hour. If half that time is occupied with a 


“Does your style of music affect the attendance at 
service ?” ' 
“ Our chorus is helping to fill the church.” 


AN IDEAL CHOIR. 


“T have in my church an ideal choir,” said Dr, Wm. 
M. Lawrence. ‘A quartette and chorus is the most 
complete, thoroughly satisfactory form which church 
singing can assume. The chorus acts as a comple- 
ment to the singing of the quartette, and the latter 
effectually directs and unifies the efforts of each of the 
chorus’ four parts.” 

“You find defects, then, in each of the two kinds of 
choirs, taken alone ?” 

“Ido. A quartette is utterly unsatisfactory in lead- 
ing congregational singing, and that is a grievous fault. 
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The point is this: In the true inculcation of Christianity 
the development of the whole man must be secured. 
The musical side must be cultivated, and this cannot 
be done if the people of a church are compelled simply 
to listen to the performances of four singers. The 
congregation must take some part in the service. 
Active participation is essential. A quartette choir 
will not permit, or at least will not encourage such 
participation. 

“A chorus, on the other hand, is hardly satisfactory. 
A chorus choir is uneven in attendance, uneven in the 
quality of its work, uneven in its religious life. More- 
over, it is unable to give the variety of selections that 
is possible for a quartette. New songs are absolutely 
necessary if the interest is to be maintained.” 

“ How can a choir such as yours be maintained most 
successfully ?” 

‘By making the singers feel that they are a part of 
the church’s working staff. Pastor, musical committee, 
musical director and choir should feel themselves a 
unit in the work of salvation, My choir feels itself to 
be performing distinctly evangelical work, and as a 
consequence it is often a distinct, definite aid to me in 
the practical application of the gospel.” 


THE CHORUS AN EDUCATOR. 


The director of music at the University of Chicago, 
Mr. Wardner Williams, had some good words to say 
about chorus singing. 

“I would lay emphasis on the educational value of a 
chorus choir. A church may have excellent musical 
material, but when there is only a quartette, no oppor- 
tunity is given for cultivating that material. It ought 
by no means to be neglected. Every church owes it to 
its musical young people that they be given a chance 
to help themselves musically. The educational influ- 
ence of a chorus on the church itself is also very 
marked.” 

‘Do you consider shifting membership a hindrance 
to a chorus choir ?” 

“It certainly is a hindrance, but it can be offset by 
two things: First, systematic organisation. A chorus 
choir should be organised on a strictly business basis- 
1 would have the membership limited, and appoint- 
ments to vacancies made with great care. I would 
have persons in training for a place on the choir, so 
that immediately upon the dropping out of a singer a 
good substitute may be secured immediately. Tickets 
of admission could be. used with good effect. The 
second needful thing is a watchful director. He must 
have every point directly under his supervision.” 

‘‘How would you keep individuals from becoming 
over ambitious ?” 

“ By stimulating their interest in the work of the 


church and the work of the choir as a unit. Iftheycan | 


be brought to feel that they are really accomplishing 
something in their chorus work, for the church and for 
themselves as well, they will not grow uneasy because 
their singing does not bring them individual reputa- 
tion,” 

‘What should govern a church’s decision between a 
quartette and a chorus.” 

«Circumstances, wholly. If there is good material in 








the Church it is, as I say, a sin to neglect it. But if 
there is little talent in the Church, and the Church can 
pay for the services of a quartette, the latter should be 


secured.” 
““ BOY CHOIRS.” 


Mr. Henry B. Roney, organist and choir-master in 
Grace Episcopal Church, was questioned on the matter 
of vested choirs. He first stated his disapproval of the 
term “boy choir” in that every vested choir contains 
both boys and men. ‘I always write the words in 
quotation marks when I use them,” he said. When 
asked as to the musical advantages of such a choir, he 
replied: ‘‘In mere point of tone quality, accuracy of 
pitch, and intelligent expression and interpretation a 
‘boy choir’ (tenor and bass parts being of course 
carried by men) cannot compete with an adult choir of 
good voices, where artistic musical effect is the aim, 
unless they are under daily rehearsals. The common 
tendency of all boys to carry the chest tone too high, 
resulting in a harsh tone, and of falling from pitch at 
slight changes in temperature, cannot be overcome with 
rehearsals at intervals of several days. Frequent re- 
hearsals of boys of naturally refined families, whose 
time is not spent principally upon the street acquiring 
the hard, nasal and metallic tone so universal among 
street boys, will result in a surpassingly lovely quality 
of voice, which no adult sopranos can approach.” 

« And aside from musical excellence, can not much 
be said in favour of the vested choir ?” 

‘Its advantages are inestimable. It refines the boys 
and shapes their whole lives ; interests the parents and 
draws them to church—enlivens the whole church with 
a new element of interest; purifies the character, 
elevates the musical taste and moral standard of the 
boys, and inevitably increases the congregations.” 

‘What can you say as to the probable permanency 
of vested choirs ?” 

“In the Episcopal Church they have been rapidly 
supplanting adult choirs for the past few years. Inthe 
diocese of Chicago there were only three vested choirs 
in 1883, now there are fifty A return to an adult 
quartette or chorus choir after having a choir of boys 
and men is almost unheard of. The ‘ boy choir’ has 
come to stay.” 

“Are ‘boy choirs ’ practicable in churches of other 
denominations ?” 

“Yes, they are entirely possibly and practicable in 
all churches. Everything depends, of course, upon 
getting the right man for choirmaster. He must have 
tact, firmness, moral character, fondness for boys, and a 
thorough knowledge of the peculiarity and treatment 
of boys’ voices, must be a good voice trainer and chorus 
director, and must be in touch with the spirit of 
reverent and churchly services. He should also have 
the patience of one thousand Jobs rolled into one. 
To avoid diversity of colours and costumes, and the 
self-consciousness of poorly clad boys placed by the 
side of well dressed ones, all should be clothed in some 
uniform garb in the services—not necessarily the cotta 
and cassock as worn in Episcopal churches, though 
nothing more appropriate could be found. I believe 
the general introduction of choirs of boys and not 
necessarily omitting ladies’ or girls’ voices, is only a 
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question of time in the churches of all denominations. 
For such churches they will furnish the happy middle 
ground between the barrenness of many present 
services at one extreme, and ritualism at the other. 
The Baptist, Presbyterian, Congregational or Methodist 
church first adopting the boy choir system, will have 
many followers, and will prove a landmark in 
American church history.” 


THE GOOD QUARTETTE. 


Dr. P. S. Henson, when seen by the S/axdard repre- 
sentative, was inclined to speak slightingly of his 
qualifications to discuss musical subjects. He admitted, 
however, that there were in him “ vast musical possi- 
bilities.” 

“I do not think a quartette the ideal form of church 
music,” he said, ‘‘but it possesses advantage over a 
cherus which cannot be overlooked. A chorus is apt 
to ‘fag out.’ The membership of such a choir is almost 
sure to be constantly shifting. Certain singers develop 
ability and then they want to go off and shine by them- 
selves, you know. Such is not the case with a quar- 
tette. They can always be expected to be in their 
places.” 

“ And as to musical excellence ?” 

“| think the quartette gives the highest satisfaction 
in that regard. Especially is it noticeable in the matter 
of solo singing. A hired quartette presents four voices, 
each of which can be relied upon to do first-class solo 
work on occasion. For the beauty of a service I think 
a good solo to bea most desirable thing. Of course 
the difficulty with a quartette is to persuade them not 
to indulge in a trapeze performance on Sunday morn- 
ing, musical acrobatics, as it were, a kind of ground 
and lofty tumbling—principally lofty. A quartette of 
Christian people, however, may be relied upon to sing 
devotional music in a devotional manner. I see no 
reason why a quartette, provided it is composed of 
Christians, and does not abuse its privileges, should be 
anything other than a help to a pastor.” 


MR. F. W. ROOT ON QUARTETTES. 


Mr. Frederick W. Root, one of Chicago’s leading 
teachers of the voice, was asked to indicate some of 
the good qualities of quartette singing. 

“TI should express it under two points,” he said. 
“First, church music should conform with St. Paul’s 
view, that things must be done ‘ decently and in order.’ 
It is essential that the music in a church service be 
such that the congregation will not need to be con- 
tinually in throes of anxiety lest the singing break down, 
or the voices fly off the key. It is necessary that, when 
the people want to sing themselves, they have some 
one to look to who shall lead them confidently and 
inspire confidence in them. The second point is the 
matter of harmony with the church’s equipment and 
general character. We have broken away from Puritan 
tendencies. We provide our churches with fine organs, 
beautiful windows, luxurious seats. Why should not 
the music accord? The singing should be as esthetic 
as the stained glass windows and as comfortable as the 
cushioned seats,” 
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‘““What can you say of the devotional element in 
quartette singing ?” 

“Here again the question of harmony comes in. 
Weare less devotional in our religious life than formerly. 
The music may without harm be less devotional. But 
then the devotional character of the singing depends 
on the composition of the choir.” 

“ What is your opinion of the chorus choir ?” 

“Tf the chorus choir will fulfil the two essentials I 
have mentioned, I have no quarrel with it. It must 
conform with its surroundings in beauty, and prove 
itself expedient and convenient to handle. But 
few indeed are the chorus choirs which meet those 
two conditions.” 


Pocal IpPprotechnics. 


THE operatic anthem affords amusement to the Rev. J. 
Berg Esenwein, and in an American newspaper he 
writes as follows on this specimen of vocal pyro- 
technics :— 


“It is almost impossible to enter many churches 
without hearing one of these caricatures of ancient 
psalmody, and this is about the style of its rendition 

“ The one-thousand-dollar soprano (Paris Conserva- 
toire) warbles out a statement that she will wash. The 
alto astonishes the congregation by volunteering a like 
statement. The tenor (late of the ‘ Boston Ideals,’ and 
so announced in the papers) loftily expresses his firm 
determination likewise to perform an ablution. The 
Swedish basso growls out defiantly his intention to 
wash also. 

“ All this requires much heaving, swelling of veins, 
contortions of visage, and vain repetition, to make 
quite clear to the congregation that a general wash is 
about to come off. But this does not by any means 
satisfy the quartette, who seem to have suddenly de- 
veloped an intense longing after cleanliness. They 
take a deep breath and a fresh start, after which, with 
many a suspension, quaver, rest, and variation, they 
repeat the words: ‘I will wash my hands’—much to 
the relief of the scarcely breathing congregation. A 
heavy, long-drawn sigh testifies to their momentary 
ease. 

“But the next phrase, sung in a soul-harrowing foco 
agitato —‘1 will wash my hands in ’—plunges the per- 
spiring listeners into a fresh sea of distressing doubt. 
The minister's wife, on the front seat—that little lady 
in the pearl silk robe, not the stout lady in black satin 
—uneasily shifts her position ; the theological neophyte, 
fresh from the seminary, unconsciously blushes; the 
bald-headed deacon frowns ominously ; it is a matter of 
universal and painful doubt as to what element the 
singers will use to wash their hands. O, such terrible 
suspense ! 

“With sensibilities wrought up to a tremendous 
pitch, the people now listen to a vocal race, each inco- 
herent artist vying with the others to be the first to 
announce the element to be used in their ablutions. 

“ The soprano starts off at a gentle canter, but she 
impresses the congregation as possessing considerable 
reserve speed, The alto and tenor follow neck and 
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neck, good seconds, while the bass comes lumbering on 
behind, already breathing heavily. They soon begin in 
earnest, and in a short time are going at a lively pace, 
It needs an expert to predict who first will emerge from 
the intricacies of the snarl : ‘I will wash will my hands 
wash my wash will hands in my wash will I hands I 
will wash wash wash wash my hands hands hands hands 


| 


my wash will I wash, my hands will I hands I will | 


wash wash wash my wash in wash ’—O, it is madden- 
ing! But, wonderful to relate, they finally compro- 
mise, and all come in together, expressing a peaceable, 
respectable, and entirely harmless resolve to wash their 
hands ‘in innocency.’ ” 


Monconformist Church Mrgans. 





PROVIDENCE CONGREGATIONAL 
OVENDEN, HALIFAX. 

Built by J. J. Binns, Bramley, Leeds. 
Compass CC to C. Pedals CCC to F 


Great Organ. 
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15. Gemshorn .,,., 
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29. Piccolo 
30. Vox Humana 


(In a separate Swell Box). 
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Pedal Organ, 
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Couplers. 
39. Swell to Great. 46. Swell Sub Octave. 
40, Swell to Choir. 47. Swell to Great Octave. 
41, Choir to Great. 48. Swell to Great Sub 
| 42, Great to Pedal. Octave. 
43. Swell to Pedal. 49. Choir Octave. 
44. Choir to Pedal. 50. Choir Tremulant. 
45. Swell Octave. 51. Swell Tremulant. 
Accessories. 





Four Combination Pedals to Great Organ, acting 
symmetrically to Pedal Organ. 

Three Combination Pedals to Swell Organ. 

Balanced Crescendo Pedal to Choir Organ. 

Balanced Crescendo Pedal to Swell Organ. 

Binns’ Patent Tubular Pneumatic action to all the 
Manuals and Pedals. 

Separate reservoirs to each organ. 

Blown by a Hydraulic engine placed with the feeders 
in a room built specially under the organ. 


Short Chemes. 


HINTS TO PIANO PUPILS. 


Count aloud on a new piece and on the hard places 
until they are well learned. 

Play your lesson over as soon as possible after leav- 
ing your teacher, calling to mind all of his suggestions 
and directions. 

Feel the rhythm as well as count aloud, 

Find the phrase endings, and play connectedly 
within the phrase, 

Crescendo as you play towards the climax of a 
phrase. ° 

Make evident the climax of a phrase by a sufficient 
accent. 

Make the rhythm apparent by good accenting. 

Find out and make manifest the contents of every 
passage. 

Practise at regular hours, and allow nothing to pre- 
vent you but sickness and absence. 

Insist upon having your piano kept in good tune 
and order. 

Have your music-room sufficiently warm. 

Have your lessons well learned, and you will like to 
meet your teacher at the lesson hour. 

Play when asked, and do it without urging. 

Have some of your best pieces well in hand, so that 
you can do yourself and teacher full justice when 
asked to play. 

Have a good light on your music-page when reading 


music. 
* 


COMPOSERS OF SACRED MUSIC. 


A COMPOSER who devotes himself to sacred music, 
and ties himself down to the rigid fcrms it demands, 
foregoes the applause of the many; but both he and 
his art gain a hundredfold by this self-denial, He 
who can build a church can build houses with 
greater ease, and to him who has accomplished an 
oratorio, other forms of music will be child’s play. 
— Schumann. 
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TO ORGANISTS. 


"In the village of Kriegheide, in the province of 


Schlesien, not very far from Glogan, stands a large 


and celebrated church, which, at the time of the per- | 


‘ secution of the Protestant faith at the beginning of the 


So sia a WR BS 


A Ln Sees 


last century, when Schlesien was still Austrian, had 
repeatedly to be enlarged in order to accommodate the 
multitudes of people which streamed in from far and 
wide. ... This was for a long time the only place 
in the principality of Liegnitz where the gospel dare 
freely be proclaimed. In the building the following 
inscription for the organist is nailed up :— 


“Thou playest not here for thyself, 
Thou playest for the congregation ; 
Thy playing should lift up their hearts, 
Be simple, earnest, and clear. 


Always must the organ-tone 
Fit the words of the hymn, 
Therefore read it through first 
In order to grasp its spirit. 


That thy playing may the song 
Not in confusion bring, 
So pause frequently 
To listen to the singing.” 
From the Sduger Gruss, Oct. 1896. 
(Published in Frankfort). 








Echoes ftom the Churches. 


(Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of 
the month.) 


METROPOLITAN. 


Dutwicu.—Mr. J. W. Lewis, organist and choir- 
master of Emmanuel Congregational Church, has 





inaugurated a Philharmonic Society, which promises | 


to be a great success, The first concert was given on 
the 7th ult, when an excellent orchestra gave a good 
rendering of Mendelssohn’s “ Italian Symphony,” and 
Gounod’s “ Mirella” overture. Miss Jessie King was 
the vocalist, and Mr. J. E. Hoey the solo violinist. 
Mr. Lewis conducted with his accustomed care. 


HIGHBURY.—Mr, Arthur Briscoe, organist of the 


_ Quadrant Church, has been laid aside for several 


_ weeks by a serious illness. 


We are glad to hear that 


_ he is recovering, and likely to resume work shortly. 


LA ncaa 





STokE NEwrncton.—On Sunday, December 2oth, a 
Service of Praise was given ‘in the afternoon in 
Rectory Road Church, when carols, etc., were ren- 
dered by the choir. The following solos were also 
given, viz., “Nazareth,” Mr. T. R. Cogden; “The 
Light of the World,” Miss Weeks; “A Dream of 
Bethlehem,” Miss Deeble; “Vesper Music,” Miss 
Waymark. In place of the usual evening service, 
Farmer's Christ and His Soldiers was rendered by the 


} choir, the solos being taken by Mrs. Hudson, Mrs. 


Kloss, Miss Deeble, Mr, E. Goudge, and Mr, J. F. 


Prichard. The voluntaries were, afternoon : Prelude in 


E flat, Porter (Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries) ; 
Offertoire in D minor, Batiste. Evening : Minuet in G, 
Steane (Modern Organ Music); Festal March in 
F, Calkin. A short address was given by the minister, 
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| Rev. C. Fleming Williams. The organist and choir- 
master, Mr. J. Kloss, presided at the organ on both 
occasions. 


PROVINCIAL. 


DARLINGTON.—The new organ, erected by Messrs. 
Hill and Son, in Paradise Methodist Free Church was 
opened on the 2nd ult., with a recital by Mr. Felix 
Corbett, who played an interesting programme. Mr, 
Dresser and Mr. J. E. Jennings were the vocal soloists, 
A choir, under the conductorship of Mr, J. J. Robinson, 
gave a good rendering of an anthem. 


Derpy.—A new three-manual organ by Messrs. 
Forster and Andrews has been erected in Victoria 
Street Congregational Church. On Monday, the 14th 
ult., Mr. A. W. Fletcher, L.T.S.C., the organist of the 
church, gave an interesting recital. 


EBLEY, NEAR StTRouD.—On Thursday, the tith 
ult., the Choral Society gave a concert in the Congre- 
gational Church, when an excellent rendering of Hear 
my Prayer was given. The programme also included 
an organ recital by Mr. Henry Rogers, organist of 
Christ Church. The soloists were Miss Gwynneth 
Morgan, soprano; Miss Mary Willett, contralto; and 
Mr. S. Jacob, tenor. Mr, J. Jacob conducted, and the 
accompaniments were played by Mr. Henry Rogers. 
The choir also rendered in the course of the evening 
the chorus, ‘“‘ How lovely are the messengers,” and the 
anthem by S. S. Wesley, “ Blessed be the God and 
Father.” Both items were well rendered. Miss Mary 
| Willett gave with considerable taste, “O rest in the 
Lord,” and “ The Lord is very pitiful,” the latter being 
a composition by Mr. Henry Rogers. Mr. S. Jacob 
sang well, especially his second solo, ‘My hope is in 
the Everlasting ” (Daughter of Jairus). To some there 
is no doubt that the unaccompanied quartette, ‘‘ God 
is a Spirit,” was one of the best items. This was sung 
by the three soloists, with the addition of Mr. J. Jacob 
as bass. The voices were thoroughly well balanced. 
Mr. Rogers’ organ selections included several favour- 
ites, and were listened to with great interest and 
appreciation. 


KELVEDON.—The “recognition” of the Rev. Sydney 
Milledge (late of Broadstairs, and formerly of Cheshunt 
College), as pastor of the Congregational Church, 
| took place on December 9th. During the proceedings 
sacred solos were very effectively rendered by Misses 
Edith Smith and Grace Polley and Mr. Wm. Deal, 
accompanied on the organ by Mr. Alfred Orst. Mr. 
Fred Deal played “ He shall feed His flock ” as a cornet 
| solo.—On Christmas Sunday the choir sang in good 
style the anthems, ‘‘ Behold I bring you good tidings ” 
(Berridge) and “ Break forth into joy” (Simper). 


MANCHESTER.—The Messiah was given on Sunday, 
December 13th, by the choir of Queen’s Park Con- 
gregational Church, Harpurhey, augmented by a large 
number of Sir Charles Hallé’s famous choir. The 
solos were sung by four prominent Manchester 
vocalists, viz., Miss Stuart-Cummins, soprano; Miss 
Alice Richardson, contralto; Mr. Cuthbert Blacow, 
tenor; Mr. A. E. Newey, bass. The singing of the 
noble choruses by the augmented choir was of a very 
high standard, and was much appreciated. The 
soloists were eminently successful. Especial mention 
may be made of Miss Stuart-Cummins’ singing “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth”; the purity of tone, 
the exquisite finish, and the intensely religious fervour 
which she put in her rendering of this great air, 
stamped her at once as an artiste of high calibre. Not 
less can be said of Miss Alice Richardson’s singing 
“He was despised,” in which her grand contralto voice 
was used with consummate skill. Both the other 
artistes sang their parts well. Mr. Edward Phipps 
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James Ashton’s conducting very greatly assisted the 
performance. The church, which seats over 1,100, was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. 


Rop.Ley.—The new organ, built by Messrs. Abbott 
and Smith, of Leeds, in the United Methodist Free 
Church, was opened by Mr. Noel H. Bell, F.R.C.O., on 
the 3rd ult., Miss Pratt and Mr. Eastwood being the 
vocalists. 


WALLINGTON, SURREY.—After a competition, Mr. 
E. Minshall being judge—Mr. H. F. Stephenson has 
been appointed organist of the Presbyterian Church, 
of which the Rev. Carnegie Simpson is pastor. 


Correspondence. 


MIXED METAPHORS. 
To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musicat JouRNAL, 


Dear Sir,—The other day I obtained a specimen 
copy of “Shepherd of Souls,” from “ The Sign of the 
Cross,” in anthem form, thinking it might be suitable 
to sing at Sunday evening service. With the music 
(which seems very ordinary) I am not now concerned, 
but what can be said as to the words? 

The first verse contains a strange mixture of 
metaphors, but this is how the second verse begins: 


“ All we like sheep have stray’d; where is the fold 
That shelters all who seek its loving breast ?” etc. 
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| in recognition of his efforts, which made the recent 


| Sheffield Festival such a success, 


I need scarcely remark on the grotesque idea of the | 


‘loving breast” of the “ fold.” 


Can one ask an intelligent choir to sing, or a sane | 


congregation to listen to such absurdities ? 


I know little of the much-belauded. drama, but if | a wou 
| Penguin, “ except that it might be rather long drawn 


| out.” 


this is a fair specimen of its literary style it is a pity.— 
Yours truly, CoMMON SENSE, 
Dec. 7th, 1896. 


Revicws. 


God, who hath made the Daisies; The Children’s 
Place in the Kingdom ; and The Suffering Neighbour. 
Curwen and Sons.—These are three very pretty and 
melodious settings (well adapted for anniversary ser- 
vices), by Mr. H. Ford Benson, who came out first in 
the recent hymn-tune competition of the Nonconformist 
Choir Union. 


Compendium of Elementary Music. By John E. 
Fox, 24, Myddleton Road, Ilkley.—This is intended 
for the instruction of schools, choirs, etc., and Mr, Fox 
has succeeded in getting a great deal of useful in- 
formation of an elementary kind into a very small 
space. The pocket edition is Is. 6d., the schoolroom 
edition being 7s. 6d. 


Staccato Motes. 





Mr. C. LEE WILLIAMS, owing to ill-health, has re- | 


signed his position as organist of Gloucester Cathedral. 
Mr. A. H. Brewer succeeds him. 

SARASATE has been offered £6,000 for one of his 
violins, 


THE death of Mr. William Dorrell, formerly a pro- 
fessor of the Royal Academy of Music, is announced. 

Mr. W. B. HEALEY, the well-known concert agent, 
is dead. 

THE Incorporated Society of Musicians wil! hold 
their annual conference in Cardiff early this month, 
Some very interesting topics will be discussed. 

MADAME ALBANI goes from America to Australia, 
so will not be in London again till summer, 


Co Correspondents, 


AMATEUR.—Get Stainer’s 
Novello. 

ENQUIRER.—We will try and ascertain. 
moment we do not know. 

A. J.—It was published in No. 29 of The Organist's 
Magazine of Voluntaries. 

The following are thanked for their communications: 
—M. H. C. (Horbury) ; W. T. (Hull); D. E. (Birming- 
ham); W. F. H. (Reading) ; T. T. (Gloucester) ; B. M. 
(Cork) ; F. J. D. (Peckham); J. J. (Monmouth). 


Primer, published by 


For the 





Accidentals. 





“Pop,” said little Caleb Penguin, ‘‘what sort of 
music does an elastic band play?” 

‘Why, I don’t know of any particular distinguish- 
ing characteristic that it would have, Caleb,” said Mr. 


“Right !” said little Caleb. 


A YOUNG student studying composition by post sent 
the themes of a proposed sonata to his teacher, He 
received the following reply: ‘Dear Pupil: Your 
themes are good. You can go to the Devel-” and 
fainted before he had time to turn the leaf of the letter 
over and read “ opment,” which completed the sentence 
on the other side. 





THE young lady at the piano was playing a difficult 
selection from Wagner. In the midst of it she 
stopped in confusion. ‘ What's the matter ?” enquired 
one of the company. ‘I struck a false, note,” she 
replied. ‘ Well, what of it?” asked another. “ Nobody 
but Wagner would ever know the difference, and he’s 
dead. 





“| HAVE often wanted to ask you,” said William 


| Tell, “if it is a fact that you played on a violin while 
| Rome was burning ?” 


“That was a campaign lie,” said Nero. “The truth 
is, I played on the flames, along with other members of 


| No. 1 Volunteer Company, with a hose.” 





VISITOR (hearing the piano in the next room): ‘Is 
that your daughter? She appears to be playing with 
only one hand.” 

Gentleman of the House: “Yes; her fellow is pro- 
bably playing with the other,” 








| 
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ENGLISH HYMNS: 


Their Authors and History. 
By the late Rev. Ss. W. DUFFIELD. 


Third Edition, Revised, 678 pp., 10s. 


A book that ‘thousands want. Cites in alphabetical order the first lines of over 1800 Hymns. Under each is given a bries 
biographical sketch of the author, circumstances attending its composition, and incidents in connection with its use. Exhaustive 
indexes to authors, to first lines, and to topics are appended. To Pastors, and to the general hymn-loving public, it will be found 
invaluable, The selection of hymns has been made with great care, and only well-authenticated incidents are given. American 
as well as English hymnology has been drawn upon. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44, Freer Srreet, E.C. 


THe Oiganist’s Magazine of Yoluntares. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 





Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 





We have recently received the following com: 
mendations of the Magazine— 


Dr. E. H. TURPIN (Warden of Trinity College, London; Hon. Seo. of the Royal Co'lege of 
Organists, etc., etc.) writes: “‘One notable sign of the activity of English Composers of Organ 
Music is The Organist's Magazine of Voluntaries, under the experienced and judicious editorship 
of Mr. E. Minshall. The work is eminently practical in various ways. As its title denotes, the 
contents are largely intended for church use. In this connection the design has been well carried 
out; and the composers, writing with a definite end, have succeeded in supplying organists with 
voluntaries specially written for the instrument for a given object. So a highly useful series of 
movements have been provided of a musicianly character, and composed detiberately for a high 
purpose, on lines both judicious and effective. It would be invidious to name some of the com- 
posers, of whom there are many, who have earnestly come forward to do this work, and skilfully 
performed their task. Suffice it to say they have succeeded, and we are all gainers by their well- 
directed efforts. The work is admirably produced and printed. Mr. Minshall’s well-thought-of 


scheme deserves a success immediate and abiding.” 


Dr. A. L. PEASE (Organist of Clasgow Cathedral) writes: “The col'ection will, 1 think, be found 
eminently useful to the average church organist.” 


Mr. FOUNTAIN MEEN (Professor of the O-gan at the Cuildhall School of Music, and Organist of 
Union Chapel, Islington) writes: ‘‘ The idea of providing voluntaries for those who cannot get much 
practice is a very good one, and if all the numbers are as good as those I have seen, it serves its 


purpose admirably.” 


Me. RYLAND BLAKEMAN (O-ganist of Audlem Parish Church) writes: ‘‘1 had Vols. I. and II. of 
Zhe Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries, and am highly delighted with them. They are very 
cheap, and just what organists require. No organ chamber is complete without these maga- 


zines,” 





PUBLISHING OFFICE, 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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(the church organist) played the accompaniments on 
the organ in a manner that reflected great credit. Mr. 
James Ashton’s conducting very greatly assisted the 
performance. The church, which seats over 1,100, was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. 


RODLEY. 
and Smith, of Leeds, in the United Methodist Free 
Church, was opened by Mr. Noel H. Bell, F.R.C.O., on 
the 3rd ult., Miss Pratt and Mr. Eastwood being the 
vocalists. 


WALLINGTON, SURREY.—After a competition, Mr. 
E. Minshall being judge—Mr. H. F. Stephenson has 
been appointed organist of the Presbyterian Church, 
of which the Rev. Carnegie Simpson is pastor. 


Correspondence. 


MIXED METAPHORS. 
To the Editor of Tut Nonconrormist Musicat JouRNAL, 


DEAR Sir,—The other day I obtained a specimen 
copy of “Shepherd of Souls,” from “ The Sign of the 
Cross,” in anthem form, thinking it might be suitable 
to sing at Sunday evening service. With the music 
(which seems very ordinary) I am not now concerned, 
but what can be said as to the words? 

The first verse contains a strange mixture of 
metaphors, but this is how the second verse begins: 


‘ All we like sheep have stray’d ; where is the fold 
That shelters all who seek its loving breast ?” etc. 


I need scarcely remark on the grotesque idea of the 
“loving breast” of the “ fold.” 

Can one ask an intelligent choir to sing, or a sane 
congregation to listen to such absurdities ? 

I know little of the much-belauded. drama, but if 
this is a fair specimen of its literary style it is a pity. — 
Yours truly, CoMMON SENSE, 

Dee. 7th, 1896. 


Reviews. 


God, who hath made the Daisies; The Children’s 
Place in the Kingdom ; and The Suffering Neighbour. 
Curwen and Sons.—These are three very pretty and 
melodious settings (well adapted for anniversary ser- 
vices), by Mr. H. Ford Benson, who came out first in 
the recent hymn-tune competition of the Nonconformist 
Choir Union. 


Compendium of Elementary Music. By John E. 
Fox, 24, Myddleton Road, Ilkley.—This is intended 
for the instruction of schools, choirs, etc., and Mr, Fox 
has succeeded in getting a great deal of useful in- 
formation of an elementary kind into a very small 
space. The pocket edition is Is. 6d., the schoolroom 
edition being 7s. 6d. 


Staccato Motes. 





Mr. C. LEE WILLIAMS, owing to ill-health, has re- 
signed his position as organist of Gloucester Cathedral. 
Mr. A. H, Brewer succeeds him. 


The new organ, built by Messrs. Abbott | 
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Dr. Cowarp has been presented with a testimonial 


| in recognition of his efforts, which made the recent 


Sheffield Festival such a success. 

THE death of Mr. William Dorrell, formerly a pro- 
fessor of the Royal Academy of Music, is announced. 

Mr. W. B. HEALEY, the well-known concert agent, 
is dead. 

THE Incorporated Society of Musicians wil! hold 
their annual conference in Cardiff early this month, 
Some very interesting topics will be discussed. 

MADAME ALBANI goes from America to Australia, 


| so will not be in London again till summer, 


| selection from Wagner. 


SARASATE has been offered £6,000 for one of his | 


violins, 


Co Correspondents. 


AMATEUR.—Get Stainer’s 
Novello. 

ENQUIRER.—We will try and ascertain. 
moment we do not know. 

A. J.—It was published in No. 29 of Zhe Organist's 
Magazine of Voluntaries. 

The following are thanked for their communications: 
—M. H. C. (Horbury) ; W. T. (Hull); D. E. (Birming- 
ham); W. F. H. (Reading) ; T. T. (Gloucester) ; B. M. 
(Cork); F. J. D. (Peckham) ; J. J. (Monmouth). 


Primer, published by 


For the 


Accidentals. 





“Pop,” said little Caleb Penguin, ‘‘what sort of 
music does an elastic band play ?” 

‘Why, I don’t know of any particular distinguish- 
ing characteristic that it would have, Caleb,” said Mr. 
Penguin, “ except that it might be rather long drawn 
out.” 

“Right !” said little Caleb. 


A YOUNG student studying composition by post sent 
the themes of a proposed sonata to his teacher. He 
received the following reply: ‘Dear Pupil: Your 
themes are good. You can go to the Devel-” and 
fainted before he had time to turn the leaf of the letter 
over and read “ opment,” which completed the sentence 
on the other side. 





THE young lady at the piano was playing a difficult 
In the midst of it she 
stopped in confusion. ‘‘ What's the matter?” enquired 
one of the company. “I struck a false, note,” she 
replied. ‘ Well, what of it?” asked another. “ Nobody 
but Wagner would ever know the difference, and he’s 
dead. 





“T HAVE often wanted to ask you,” said William 
Tell, “if it is a fact that you played on a violin while 
Rome was burning ?” 

“That was a campaign lie,” said Nero. “The truth 
is, I played on the flames, along with other members of 
No. 1 Volunteer Company, with a hose.” 


VISITOR (hearing the piano in the next room): ‘Is 
that your daughter? She appears to be playing with 
only one hand.” 

Gentleman of the House: “ Yes; her fellow is pro- 
bably playing with the other,” 
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ENGLISH HYMNS: 


Their Authors and History. 
By the late Rev. Ss. W. DUFFIELD. 





Third Edition, Revised, 678 pp., 10s. 


A book that ‘thousands want. Cites in alphabetical order the first lines of over 1800 Hymns. Under each is given a briey 


biographical sketch of the author, circumstances attending its composition, and incidents in connection with its use. Exhaustive 
indexes to authors, to first lines, and to topics are appended. To Pastors, and to the general hymn-loving public, it will be found 


invaluable, The selection of hymns has been made with great care, and only well-authenticated incidents are given. American 


as well as English hymnology has been drawn upon. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 44, Freer Street, E.C. 


The Oiganist's Magazine of Volunlaries. 


A SERIES OF ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS CHIEFLY FOR 
CHURCH USE. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 





Published on the First of every Alternate Month. Subscription: 6/6 per Annum, post free. 





We have recently recoived the following com: 
mendations of the Magazine— 


Dr. E. H. TURPIN (Warden of Trinity College, Londoq; Hon. Sec. of the Royal Co'lege of 
Organists, etc., etc.) writes: “One notable sign of the activity of English Composers of Organ 
Music is The Organist's Magazine of Voluntaries, undzr the experienced and judicious editorship 
of Mr. E. Minshall. The work is eminently practical in various ways. As its title denotes, the 
contents are largely intended for church use. In this connection the design has been well carried 
out; and the composers, writing with a definite end, have succeeded in supplying organists with 
voluntaries specially written for the instrument for a given object. So a highly useful series of 
movements have been provided of a musicianly character, and composed de'iberately for a high 
purpose, on lines both judicious and effective. It would be invidious to name some of the com- 
posers, of whom there are many, who have earnestly come forward to do this work, and skilfully 
performed their task. Suffice it to say they have succeeded, and we are all gainers by their well- 
directed efforts. The work is admirably produced and printed. Mr. Minshall’s well-thought-of 


scheme deserves a s.ccess immediate and abiding.” 


Dr. A. L. PEASE (Organist of Clasgow Cathedral) writes: “The col'ection will, 1 think, be found 


eminently useful to the average church organist.” 


Mr. FOUNTAIN MEEN (Professor of the O-gan at the Cuildhall School of Music, and Organist of 
Union Chapel, Islington) writes: ‘‘ The idea of providing voluntaries for those who cannot get much 
practice is a very good one, andif all the numbers are as good as those I have seen, it serves its 


purpose admirably.” 


Me. RYLAND BLAKEMAN (O-ganist of Audlem Parish Church) writes: ‘1 had Vols. I. and II. of 
The Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries, and am highly delighted with them. They are very 
cheap, and just what organists require. No organ chamber is complete without these maga- 


zines,” 





PUBLISHING OFFICE, 44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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a 1860. ad E N R Y S Pp E E Cc H L Y & Ss oO N . Tuners sent to - parts, 
— Organ Builders, 


St. Mark’s Road, Dalston, London, N.E. | 
High-class Tone, Workmanship, and Materials guaranteed. 


Specifications and Estimates for New Organs, Reconstructions, Repairs, etc.,\ nm ; 
sent free on application. 
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PRIZE ANTHEM— 


Modern Organ Music. “0 SING TO THE LORD A NEW SONG.” 
By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 


nati H i i 15 pages. Price 6d. 
A Publication of Pieces In various styles. | Admirably adapted for a Festival Service or Sacred Concert, 
™ ““NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
Edited by E- MINSHALL. eal: Sees vane 201 





Price 3s. nett each number. 





A LONG FELT WANT SUPPLIED. 


PRESS OPINIONS. Avtomaric 
“Likely to be a welcome addition to the organist’s library.”— M 
Liverpool Daily Post. “ Will constitute a valuable volume of organ USIC STAVE 


music.”—Leicester Chronicle. ‘* Will doubtless find favour with RULER ‘ 
many organists.”—Liverpool Mercury. The two most recent 

numbers show no signs of falling off in this useful series,”— 
Datly News. ‘ Admirable.”— Musical Standard. 





























44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, A.H.WOODWARD.LX.L. WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 
ESTABLISHED 1859. ee pe ra FORMERLY OF LONDON, 


Cc. LLOYD & CO., 


Organ Builders, 
BRIGHTON STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 











Smproved Tracker or Tubular Pneumatic Actions, 
EXPERIENCED TUNERS SENT TO ALL PARTS. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL PSALMIST. 


Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 




















TUNES AND CHORALES (649). 
Including original book and all additional tunes. O.N. A POPULAR SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 
and Tonic Sol-fa. Prices, 4/- cloth and 5/- roan. y Cc 
CHANTS, SANCTUSES, ETC. (107). HILDREN S QRSHIP. wha 
(Original book.) By the best Composers, ancient and the 
modern. Music arranged for Congregational use. A Book of Sacred Song for Home 
O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 6d. and School use. nes 
CHURCH ANTHEMS (115). . 
(Original book.) By the best Composers. Music Edited by the late HENRY ALLON, D.D. 
arranged for Congregational use. O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Containing 652 hymns, simple enough for the Infant School ‘ 
Prices from 1/4. Words only, 4d. and 6d. and — —— ae the be aes Faas a. an ; 
sufficient in number and varie Oraliuses 0 chool an 
COMPLETE CHURCH ANTHEMS (154). | Worship. PO, ans ah - 
Containing above book and additional Anthems, eNOS i 
O.N. only, crown 8vo, prices 4/-.and 5/-. Words only, WORDS ONLY. s. d. 
cheap edition, neon and 84d. Single Column Edition. 32mo,limpcloth .. .. @ 8 
HEAP EDITION OF ” ” ” » Cloth boards ... -» O 10 
CHANTS AND ANTHEMS. ‘ 4 rs i » extra fine paper 1 0 
Bound in 1 vol. (viz., the 107 Chants and the 115 se * * » leatherette, red edges 1 4 
Anthems). O.N. or Tonic Sol-fa. Prices from 2/-. Re ” » oan, gilt edges aw tS 
Words only, large type, 1/6 and 2/6, Large Type. 16mo,cl. boards 2 @ 
THE | GONGREG ATIONAL PSALMIST Cheap Double Column Edition. Famer some one ase 4 j 
” ” ” ” eee eee ; 
Edited 7 he late HENRY ALL ON, D.D. Tunesree | » ” » Cloth oe O BF 
vised by Professor W. H. Monk, Mus. Doc. 921 Hymns MUSIC FOR ABOYE. | Cont: 
and Tunes, O.N., from 3/-. 921 Hymns and Words, Compressed Score. O.N. 8vo, cloth boards 26 F 
O.N,, from 8d. -»  foaneut su. -—- 36 J 
REVISED CHANTS, ETC. (180). Tonic Sol-fa. '8vo, cloth boards 26 | 
Uniform with ‘Psalmist Hymnal.” Comp. Score, »  Yoan gilt wpa ao Oe A 
O.N., from 2/-. Words only, 6d. pee Vocal Parts can be had at 18. ond 1s. 6d.) 
A LIBERAL ALLOWANCE TO SUNDAY SCHOOLS & CLASSES. : 4 
1 JONDON 3 HAZEL L, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., 1, CREED LANE, E.C. A 








Printed oe eames. Temes. & rn ¥¥ London ry) A shane: and “Published at the Cffice of Tue Nonessvontner ne 4 
USICAL JOURNAL, i Eteqineect, London, E.C, 














